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MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
TT Bubier’s Popular Electrician. 
An illustrated monthly journal for 


amateur, experimenter and | Oc. 


the 
BUBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 


Save Money BICYCLES WINTER 


By Buying PRICES. 
To reduce ’91 stock we offer | FORMERLY NOW 
Ormonde Safety 14 cushion tires $140 890 
90 Juno, (91 make) lady Or man, ail 7 = 
7 


public. 





Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel . 100 

40 in. Victor Jr. ball bgs.tangent {also other sizes| 37 1 
SO other styles, & 2002d hd wheels, greatly reduced. 
Cata. free. Rouse, Hazard & Co, & G St. Peoria, IL. 


Patent Foot Power Machinery 
Complete Outfits. 


Wood or metal workers without 
steam powse can successfully com- 
pete with the large shops by using 
our New LABOR-SAVING 
Machinery, latest most im- 
proved for practical shop_ use, 
also for Industrial Schools, Home 
Training, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 

789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


The Baby’s Delight 
Exercising Machine 


The most practical, health- 
ful and amusing device for 
children’s use ever intro- 
duced. Very attractive to 
Baby, and invaluable for 
children backward about 
walking. If every mother 
knew how much labor it 
would save her, and how her 
baby would enjoy it, she 
would not be without it. 
Price, $3.00. 
Send for Circulars. 

The Wilder Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass. 


THE NEW PARLOR GAME 


—— x 
with harmless Rifle and Pis- 
tol and Soft Rubber-Tipped 
Projectiles gives amusement to the 
whole family. Thoughtful parents , 
buy this game because it is intensely 
amusing and perfectly harmless; be- 
sides it trains the eye, cultivates the @ - ; 
judgment, and invigoratesthe whole % iia ea 
mental and physical being. Mailed post-paid, with 
Bronze Rifle, $1.25. Bronze Pistol, . .7 
ickel ‘“* 1.75. Nickel “ $1.00 
Address Elastic Tip Co., 157 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., or 15:2 Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 





and 














Drenkenos Delight. 





dame bb oil 
————————— oe 


Is a perfectly tuned Harmonica, in a removable 
Ivorized case which is cleanly and a prevention of 
contagion when passed from mouth to mouth by chil- 
dren. Price 50 cts. Postage Free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Over 1,000,000 in use. Any girl or boy 
sending cash order for ten will receive one free. 


PASTIME NOVELTY CO., 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


3 BOYS or GIRLS 


having nervous affections 
or undeveloped can be im- 
mediately helped, if not en- 
tirely cured, by the use of 
this machine a few minutes 
night and morning. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson says: “The 
best health machine made.” 





Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 


sponsible parties. 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 
“Briistic Dwellings” 

"| THE 
LATEST 


THING 





A COTTACE FOR $1200. 


A new book, just out Nov. 1, 1891, 105 pages ox 
inches. Has 50 designs for houses costing from % 
to $10.000. The latestideas in house building are ik 
lustrated here. Sent post paid for 81.00. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 
Houseman Block. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘<1. @F ENCING 


STEEL 
WIRE Woven Wire. 


f 





WIRE ROPE GE the BEST 
PRICES REDUC™D. Sold by dealers. FREIGHT PAID. 
McM cn" POULTRY NETTING. Newthing. 


Fie Sli Wee Wine Yates C2 -Clanec A 
Flexible Flyer 
and Flyer Coasters, 


S Sizes. Great improvements. 
just out! No coasters in the world 
equal these in easy Steering, Speed 
Comfort, Strength, Safety anc 
Economy combined. 


Shoe Leather Saved by the Ton. 
Steered With a Touch. 


Send for full descriptive cata- 
logue with fifty testimonials, for 
yourselves and friends. Buy of your 
nearest dealer. 


S.L.ALLEN & CO., Manfrs., 
1107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


For Young People. 
Illustrated, FREE on Sooctes of 2-cent stamp. 
E. I. HORSMAN, Publisher, 341 Broadway, New York. 





BARNES’ 


Foot Power 
Machinery, 


For Wood and 

. “ Metal Workers. 
Equally adapted for shop use or for 
Home Training. The BEST tools are the 
Cheapest. Send for Cata. and prices. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 96 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ills. 


BOLTON wate 


WATER 
FOR 


‘avs HEATER 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
205 WicHt St., DETROIT, MICH. 
42 Pearl St., BOSTON. 88 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


NO MORE BREAKING of FINGER-NAILS. 
Easily opened, even with gloves on! 
Sent post-paid on receipt of Price. 
Oke F2"s Gorham Sterlin 
“ z |) Silver Handle, $3.00; 
4 le, $1.50; 
Ivory Handle, $1.25; 
Silverine Handle, 
$1.00; Stag Handle, 
5 cts.; Aluminum 
Handle does not 
tarnish, light and 
stylish, Palm Leaf, 
Flower or Heraldic 
design, with pen or 
file blade, $1.00. 
A PERFECT LADIES’ 











THE 
AutomaticKnife 
COMPANY, 
Green Street, 


Middletown, Conn. 
The Automatic 
Knife opens by 
ouay pushing & KNIFE. 


Money refunded if not Satisfactory. AGENTS WANTED. 


(@@” REFERENCE: First NATIONAL BANK. 
A Capital Christmas Gift. 
Don't be Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. 


When you buy, buy something good, or don’t 
buy. This is something distinctly good. 





WANG SZ 


SM 


AMERICAN IDEAL RAMBLER. 


Imported weldless steel nine — ball-bearings, 
— frame, etc. Interchangeable song either boy or 
girl. ” 


Vill outlast a dozen cheap “crocks. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 
Boston. Chicago. Washington. 





SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 
is good varnish. What a sales- 
man the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold would have made for us. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 





OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. OENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special AGENTS. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


CHOICE DECORATIVE PLANTS 
From the Tropics of the World. 
The Christmas season is approaching, and among the 
decorations so much used at this time there is nothing 
more appropriate than afew 
graceful 


FERNS AND PALMS. 
We have these in sizes suit- 
able for either window or 
dinner-table decoration, and 
sell them at such low prices 
that every one may indulge 
their fancy or good taste for 
at least enough to make a 
display. Compare our prices 
with others! = willsee that 
you get double for the money. 
An elegant Fern or neat 
Palm, 20 cents, or Five Ferns 
and Three Palms for only 
$1.00, post-paid. 
The elegant collection of 
lants offered last month for 
1.00 has given great satisfac- 
tion, and we shall continue to send to all applicants. 
Don’t fail to get our new Illustrated Catalogue of hun- 
dreds of rare Tropical Plants; free to all customers 
and intending purchasers. 
THE AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSERIES, 
R. D. Hoyt, Manager, Seven Oaks, Florida. 








= <a 
FOR HARNESS, BU 
EQUIPMENTS, etc. Giv 
does not lose its lustre by 


TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELL 

es a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
e; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 

no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


Re =e 

AGS, MILITARY 
Is NOTA VARNISH. Contains 

Sold by all Harness Makers, 








HORSE-OW NERS. 
Cold-Rolled and Clipped-Nails — Dangerous 





The Putnam Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail 


alone is Safe. Sagj@pwewwwmrr=— BE NOT DECEIVED! 


Take No Other! 
PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


Insist on Its Use! 


Neponset, 


Samples from the 


Boston, Mass. 


See “Fairy and Thorn” in July 4, 1891 Number. 





No; 630, STUDEBAKER EXTENSION-TOP CARRIACE. 
and stylish Fa 


To those who desire a handsome 


mily Carriage, afforded at a moderate cost, we commend our No. 630, an illustration of which 


is here given. 
A comfort and delight in every home where intr 


Every part composed of best materials, poate by experienced workmen and elegantly finished. 
uced. 


Are you interested in something of the sort, adapted 


to both city and country driving? Among our other specialties are Fwe-whestere, Phaetons, Surreys, 
r 


Buggies, Light Wagons, etc. 


The most popular Phaetons for ladies and _ chil 


en on the market. Our 


lines also include the most desirable styles of Victorias, Cabriolets, Coupes, Rockaways, Broughams, 


Coaches, Landaus, etc. 


Address, mentioning YOUTH’s COMPANION 


TUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend; Ind. 


New Games for Christmas. 


Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
E. I. HORSMAN, Publisher, 341 Broadway, New Yi: 





It will be differen 
After Christmas, if I get 
A BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER. 


A NEW STYLE 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper 


IS THE QUEEN OF 


Christmas Presents, 


It will make a pleasure of labor, lighten drudgery, 
save dust and wear and backaches. 

They are beautiful machines, and lasting, perfect 
sweepers—our modern styles. Look for the word 
**Bissell’s.’’ No matter what the name. The cost 
will be little; the sweeper the best yet produced by 
modern genius. ’Tis a worthy present. 


15,000 Dealers Sell Them. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO.,, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 103 Chambers Street, New York. 


FARM FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED 





~@-e=s 
I< >-s> 
19e%e®. 


parposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS. CO., Richmond, Ind, 
THE HARTFORD SAFETY. 





* $100.00. 
With Cushion Tires, - $105.00. 


Ball Bearings, Interchangeable Parts. 
Guaranteed. CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
PETROLEUM 


ASELINE 


- JELLY. - 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 
Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc. 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 





Pure Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . . 
Pomade Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), 
Vaseline Cold Cream, ... . 
Vaseline Camphor Ice, .. . 
Vaseline Soap, Unscented, . . 
Vaseline Soap, Pertumed, . . 
White Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . . 
Camphorated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), 
Carbolated Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 


10 cts. 


. 
. 
7 
. 
. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 








J. i. 


CASE 


THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRONSIDES 


ACITATOR SEPARATORS. 


Woodbury 8-10-12 Horse Powers. 
Automatic Swinging Straw Staokers. 
Tread Powers and Saw Frames. 
Single and Double Portable 


SAW MILLS. 


Portable, Traction and Skid ENGINES from 6 to 30 Horse Power. 


CATALOGUES 


MAILED FREE. 





A Book About Mats. 


~ 


Admire It? 
Write us for illustrated book of testimonials 
and Catalogue—mailed free. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York ; 508 Site 
St., Chicago; 73 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mats have tag attached, stamped “Hartman.” 
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KG 
A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


of 500 sq. inches can be made with our package of 60 
splendid Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors,25c. 3 
5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 ne = pieces, 
asst’d colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. 


About Gloves. 


When buying Gloves, remember that Hutchinson’s 
are the best for wear. If your dealer does not have 
them, send to the manufacturer for the little book 
about gloves. It will interest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 
The List of Presents which you give 

CHRISTMAS, (891, 

should include a Silk Umbrella. 
is your opportunity. Crasp it! 


p 
oe THE READ UMBRELLA 


FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 

A Silk Umbrella of special quality, 
Very low prices. Sent free on receipt 
of cost. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Write at once for our free catalogue. 


CHARLES F.READ & CO. 
45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Pants, $3.00 to $6.50. 

Suits, $13.25 to $26.00. 


Overcoats, $12 to $20. 
CUT AND MADE TO ORDER. 








Here 





TRADE MARK. 





SfiLL. 





Allin want of Clothing are requested to send 
for our new Fall and Winter samples with 
measuring blanks and 48-in. linen tape measure 


to 
BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
299 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 299 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


‘qomyy qInog pio 


BUNEER 





f Tip 
40 Colors : 
Diamond Dyes 


Will color anything. Diamond Dye Fast Blacks 
(for wool, for cotton, for silk and feathers) are 
easy to use, will not fade, and never crock. 
10c. each. 
receipt of price. Book free. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co,, BURLINGTON, VT. 


Sold everywhere or mailed on 

















The best made, one ounce in 
box, all good colors, sent postage 
paid on receipt of 38 cents in 
money order, postal note, or stamps. 
Liberal Commission paid Agents, 
who can make from five to fifteen 
dollars a week. Address, 


EUREKA SILK Co. 
4.0 SUMMER ST. 
-Sostow: 


Normandie 
a" Plushes 


yp Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
2 TRIMMINGS. 
SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 
broidery, and all kinds of Fanc 
Work. Send 0c. for 30 good siz 
samples(no two colors same shade) 
and price list of remnant packages, 






















leasant and profitable work. 
- 15 Grant Ave. Manville.@.1. 
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DRY GOODS—CLOTHINGC. 





vwcwese The “King of Frieze” 22222. 


A SUPERB STORM SHIELD. "wisten even wave ron Tie wovey.” 





durability, it 


Copyright secured. 





been sent that way and not one returned. 

We will send this Warm, Durable Storm-Proof Ulster to 
any Express Office in the United States on the receipt of 
$1'2.00, and will refund the money if for any reason it is un- 
satisfactory. Express charges to be paid by those ordering. 


The above has our full Warrant and Guarantee. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO., 395 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


From Hundreds of Testimonials we select one: 
“For Seiving in rough, stormy weather, and for any purpose coghieine strength and 
$s the best coat for the money that I ever owned. 

also that it is Snow and Waterproof.” 


ou can say from me 


J. N. Prive, Pride’s Livery Stable, Chelsea, Mass. 


Out-of-town customers can order by sending breast measure only. Hundreds have 





Price 








$12 








Our Silk Department, 


The best products of the world’s manufacture are represented in our Silk Stocks on 


the Main Floor and in the Basement. 


Our goods are selected to meet the requirements 


of all classes of buyers. The great volume of the business, wholesale and retail, 
enables us to keep these departments constantly supplied with the Newest and Best 


Novelties in Silk Fabrics. 


And we, every week, select for Special Sales lines of goods 


which are offered at very much less than regular prices. 
‘The Basement Salesroom is specially devoted to the sale of Staple and Fancy Silks, 


from 50 cents to $1.00 per yard. 


No Christmas Gift is more welcome than a Black Silk Dress. 
Those who cannot visit these departments in person may be satisfactorily served 
for anything they need through our well-organized Mail Order Department. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 








SOMETHING NEW. 


Yeddo Crépes. 


Printed in beautiful designs. We 
have the entire control of them for 
the United States. This is a lovely 
material used for children’s dresses. 
Also evening wear. Price per yard, 


15 cents. 


Send for SAMPLES of one of the 
handsomest dress materials ever 
shown. 12 yards is enough for a 
dress. Postage 25 cents extra. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 























FOR THE BOY? 


«“OURCOMBINATION” 
KNEE PANTS 


Suit with ) 
EXTRA ( A 00 


PANTS and 
se 








The Monarch Frieze 


ULSTER $12. 


Dark Oxford mix, all-wook woven 
goods. Plaid Flannel Lining, double- 
stitched edges, extra long, with wide 
Ulster Collar and Muff Pockets. Sam- 
ple pieces of the material sent free. 

Ulsters sent C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination before paying. If you 
can’t wait for our Catalogue and 
samples of cloth, send us your chest 
measure in inches, drawing measure 
snugly over vest and under the coat, 
and we will send the Ulster at once, 
fit guaranteed. Boys’ sizes of the 

a Monarch Frieze, ages 14 to 18, $10. 
32-page Illustrated Catalogue of Men’s and 
pd lothing, Hats and Furnishings sent free to any 
address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, It 
THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, 
FIT WELL, 
WEAR WELL, 


AND ARE 
Superior 
To all Others. 
For Sale by the 
Trade generally, and 

obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 
POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 




















yot® No (N SMEER INDIA LINONS PROVE 
CROCK LAWNS & BATISTE + BY ¢ 
OP eaot PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnin? 

WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
|W ~ "Ey fl Fr! = cK 













Various Shades, odd lengths at half price; E 
1 ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Uf oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package 
For 50 cts. will send a beauti!ul assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades [E 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only : 
10 cts. Send postal note or stamps to = 


UT 


























BARBOURS LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Nightgowns. 


Rees & 
CG 


























Night Robes like this, cut Hubbard style, excellent 
cotton, choice Hamburg, full size and worth a dollar. 
But to call your attention to our Cotton Underwear, 
we shall make a special bargain of this and mark it 


72 cents. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Our Mail Trade 
is largely 


Male Trade, 


(This is our Fall pun.) 
Send us your name on a 
postal card and we will 
mail you samples of our 
goods including our 


FALL SPECIALTIES, 


No. 1.—Our $15.50 Suit, 
No. 2.—Our $16.50 Over- 
coat. Sent everywhere 
in U. S. by mail or ex- 
press. Full line of pant 
goods always sent for 


the Famous Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants is our leader. 


Address all? Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 
mail to } ToS... rrto 25 Ehot St., Boston. 


We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 
ington, D, C., Chicago, Ills., Toledo, Dayton, Little 
Rock, Ark.,' Richmond, Va.,_ Birmingham, Ala., 
Worcester, Mass., Troy, N. Y., Macon, Ga., Memphis, 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Augusta, Ga., 
Davenport, Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex., 

aco, Tex., ew Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fla., 
Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, N. H., Concord, N. H.. 
Montgomery, Ala., New Haven, Conn., Springfield, 
Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, Nantucket, 
nanan, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tex., San An- 
onio, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co, 


incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 


Postage 
8 cts, extra. 


Postage 
8 cts. extra, 

















Bleached 
Muslin, 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 





TRADE MARK. 





being par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 
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sEAMLESs 
ODOURLESS’ | 
AND| Mj PERV ious" 
MOISTURE J 
SOFT as KID. 
Easity WASHED. 


No OTHER MaKE 
HAS THESE 





Comfort Corset. 


_No bones in it to break. It fits the form per- 
fectly, giving entire freedom and ease, com- 
bining health with the style of the finest 
FRENCH CORSET. 

On receipt of $1.50, with your measure, we will send 
this elegant Sateen Corset, white or drab, 


BY MAIL. 

Draw the tape tight around the waist over the 
dress, and deduct two inches for thickness of 

clothes. For shoulder measure, taken the 

same way, make no deduction. Select 

from these sizes given the nearest to your 

measure. 





Waist. Shoulder, 

Bp.... BEM 

. ae 32, 34, 36, 38, 40. 
a < ahts. 6 34, 38, 40. 
eae 36, 38, 40, 42. 
PoP 548 cvs 38, 40, 42, 44. 
L—e ae 40, 42, 44. 

.. & a tee 2 42, 44, 46, 48. 


Send for descriptive circular if wanted. 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms. Mention Companion. 
BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 43 West St., Boston. 

) 
DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, ERNEST BENGER, 
President ; Vice-President. 
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Win THER 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality ; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


71 82] & 829 Broadway, New York. 


qj 158 Broadway, below Courtlandt8t.,New York; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 











all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE) 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 


SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 
FIT ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 
Fast Black, 
Drab ard White. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO, . 
CHICAGO, W holesaleQ se 
Western Agents. 
Soro sy ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


or] 341 Broadway, N. ¥. 
FERRIS BROS Sele Manufacture: 
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St. Cecilia, 


*ve according to ancient legends, invented the organ 
St. Gerilia s g e 


and consecrated it especially to God’s service, 
believing that all other instruments were insufficient to express the 
music of her soul. On it she composed and sung hymns so 
sweet that angels came to listen to her. It is this legend which 
the artist has portrayed in the famous picture of St. Cecilia of 
which this is an engraving. 

The ESTEY Organ aims to produce the highest and most per- 
fect music of the soul. It is a wonderful instrument, with a rich, 
deep, pure tone, full of that rare “singing” quality. The tone of 
the ESTEY Organ is imitated in many others, but they all fall 
short of the ESTEY in combined sweetness and power. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Prices, etc. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
159 Tremont Street, Boston. State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 
83! Broadway, New York. 916 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOOD NEWS. 


CRAB APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


AND THE CELEBRATED 


CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


Annual Sale Over 300,000 Bottles. 


What London, Paris, and New York say of them: 


“Chief among the fashionable scents is ‘Crab Apple Blos- 
soms,’ a delicate perfume of highest quality ; one of the choicest 
ever produced.”—Court Journal. 
“It would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and 
delightful perfume than the ‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ which 
is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It has 
the aroma of spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and 
never tire of it.”—New York Observer. 
“It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few 
months has superseded all others in the boudoirs of the grandes 
dames of London, Paris, and New York.”—The Argonaut. 
“A perfume that never cloys, but is always fresh, and being 
highly concentrated, retains its odor for a’ long time.”—London 
« ‘ourt —— : ‘ 
“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious 
perfume, ‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery 
Company, should procure also a bottle of their ‘Invigoratin 
Lavender Salts.’ There is no more agreeable cure for head. 
ee 4 or nates leaving whe mepase = for Dd moments a delight- 
rm » i scapes, which freshens an u the 
enjoyably. e Follet, Paris. a 
No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been received with the e 
greeted the Crab Apple Blossom Perfume and Soap, and the Crown Taconite Ga wh — 
iterally the delight of two continents, and are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as in New York. Thev 
ph orging Pleasure, comfort, health, ond re reshment to thousands of homes, and are sold by ail 
£ vs: Crab Apple ossom Perfume, 1 02., 5c. ; 2 oz. 25; é “33 2. 3 
A vie Blossom Sonp, in decorated caskets, Se. a tablet. neh SOR, OE) 5 OR, OS Cen Cree 
not fail to try 8 delicious Crab Apple Blossom Perfume and 
Lavender Salts, Send stamps or P. O. Order for either of the above articles to Ces ence taney eorating 
York, or T, Metca.F & Co., or MELVIN & BapGer, of Boston, or GEORGE B, Evans, of Philadelphia. and the articles 
ordered will be sent at once postoete. to any address, The largest sizes are the most advantageous. The 
remarkable lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more economical in use than the cheaper rfumes, 
by all dealers in perfumery. At wholesale by McKesson & ROBBINS Hatt & Ri Cae T 


vl. SOMEFFELIN & Co., MUNRO & BALDWIN, New York, and all leading wholesale druggist” Tae SPST 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 177 New Bond Street, London. 


MASTER GATCHELL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 


ANY MOTHER “ will send her name and address 


and the age of her babe to 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass., will receive by return mail 


A Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Lisbig COMPANY'S Extract 





For Improved ‘and Economic Cookery, 
For Clear, Refreshing Beef Tea. 
Incomparably the Best. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CLO’ES-POLE MAN. 


**Clo’es-pole! Cl-o’-es-p-o-l-e! C-l-0’-es-po-ly, 
po-ly, po-ly, p-o-l-e!”’ 

The long-drawn, melodious cry echoed down 
the narrow street, growing fainter in the distance, 
until it was lost in the jumble of peaked, wide- 
eaved, dormer-windowed roofs far down in the 
heart of the old French Quarter of New Orleans. 

It was Christmas Day. The air was chill 
enough in the shadow of the 
tall houses to make Uncle Isr’l 
shiver a little in his fluttering 
rags; but the sunshine lay 
soft and warm on the oppo- 
site sidewalks; the ponderous 
street doors were everywhere 
wide open, and through the 
iron railings the paved court- 
yards were visible—gay little 
gardens, where banana-leaves 
rustled in the light wind, 
orange-trees in big green tubs 
bordered the winding walks, 
and honeysuckle and wisteria 
climbed the gray walls and 
festooned the overhanging 
balconies. 

Here, too, roses and sweet- 
olive were abloom, their per- 
fume rising like incense toward 
the clear blue sky, and chil- 
dren, watched by fat black 
mammies in high turbans and 
snowy kerchiefs, were at play. 

Uncle Isr’l crossed over. 
He walked in a shambling, 
shuffling way, for, as he was 
wont proudly to declare, he 
was “gittin’ pow’ful ole an’ 
onstuddy on de laigs.’’ He 
stooped a little, and his gray 
head was bent on his breast; 
but his eyes, beneath their 
shaggy brows, were keen and 
bright; the grasp of his knotty 
fingers was firm as steel; his 
honest black face was full of 
intelligence. 

Over one shoulder he carried 
a bundle of long, rough poles, 
newly cut from the swamp not 
far from the city. These were 
his stock in trade, and they 
were much in demand. Uncle 
Isr’| Minor’s clothes - poles 
were reputed the longest and 
stoutest that ever held up a 
clothes-line. 

In his hand he carried a 
split-basket filled with fresh 
ferns, whose green feathery 
fronds set more than one care- 
worn passer-by that day to 
dreaming of moist, shady 
places and long-deserted wood- 
land nooks. 

Uncle Isr’l was a familiar 
figure in what is known as the 
Garden District of the old city, 
where the stately houses are 
begirt by marvellous gardens 
and grassy lawns. He had 
pottered about there for twenty 
years and more, with his 
clothes-poles and his baskets 
of swamp-ferns. 

His musical, prolonged cry 
never failed to bring the children of these great 
houses flying down to the gates. ‘Clo’es-pole, 
po-ly, po-ly, po-ly, p-o-l-e!’’ they would pipe 
ta their little hands grasping the iron 
ars. 





“Dass right, chillen,”’ the old man would re- 
spond, chuckling, and scanning their faces 
eagerly. ‘Yo’ Unc’ Isr’l doan’ keer! I knows 
all erbout chillen an’ dey innercen’ mischeef, I 
does !”" 

He was also well enough known in the suburbs 
and the humbler neighborhoods, where his 
clothes-poles were in daily use; but he seldom 
Yentured down into the French Quarter. ‘I ain’ 
SWine ter fin’ de chile in any o’ dese ole houses 
dat look lak jails,” he argued to himself, as he 


crept occasionally along the curious, foreign- 
|looking alleys. ‘She gwine ter come down ter 
| de gate fum one o’ dem fine house dat look lak 
| de gret-house at Welcome Home Plantation.” 


. | 
Here he was to-day, however, and it was | 


Christmas Day. ‘I knows dat I ain’ gwine ter 





“Fum de minute she kin toddle,’’ he mused, 
“dat chile wuz sholy de apple o’ Isr’l eye. I 
*members how I use ter tote her on my back 


| down ter de Quarter ter see de black folks dance 


sell ary one o’ dese vere clo’es-pole ter-day!"’ | 
he muttered, easing them down from his shoulder, | 


|and settling himself on a sunny doorstep for a 
|rest. ‘I might ’a’ knowed dat ain’ nobody 
| gwine ter buy clo’es-pole on a Chris’mus Day! 
| But dey méght ’a’ tuk a shine ter de ferms! I 
jis’ got ter fin’ li'l Miss Patsy fo’ I stop.” 


in de Chris’mus times! She wuz dat teenchy- 
weenchy dat I ain’ hardly feel her weight! 

‘An’ seem lak I kin see her vit, de day dat 
she tromp over her maw’s ferm-bed! An’ Mis’ 
Ellinor ain’ had de heart ter scol’, caze de chile 
lak de ferms much ez she did.” 

Then the war, and Colonel ‘Tom Minor riding 
away at the head of his regiment; the last good- 
by at the big plantation gate; the stout-hearted 


Miss Patsy is follered me ter de big gate, an’ de 
las’ wu’d she say wuz, ‘Une’ Isr’l, does you see 
dis chile ??—an’ de Lord knows de chile is dat 
| minute got her arms ’roun’ my ole neck. ‘Kf 
| anything is ever happen ter me, you ’member 
| you is done promise yo’ marster ter tek keer o’ 
| de chile.’ 

“She wuz white ez a ghos’. An’ I lif’ up my 
han’ an’ swar in de sight o’ de Lord an’ my 
dead marster ter tek keer o’ li’l Miss Patsy. 
Den I kiss de sof’ han’ o’ Mis’ Ellinor an’ tu’n’d 
off, caze I couldn’ b’ar ter tell de chile good-by. 

An’ den she come a-runnin’ wi’ a ferm-leaf 

in her li'l han’ an’ a-hollerin’, 
‘Tek me, Unc’ Isr’l, tek me!’ ”’ 

Uncle Isr’l’s head sank 
lower on his breast; tears were 
running down his dark cheeks. 
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He saw himself again wan- 
dering about the battlefield in 
search of his dead master; he 
seemed to feel again on his 
brow the chill night wind, that 
swept over him as he dug the 
lonely grave. Then the reced- 
ing tide of battle that had borne 
him irresistibly away with it. 

A year later, when he came 
back, his beloved mistress, 
whose death had followed hard 
upon that of her husband, was 
sleeping in the old Minor 
family burying-ground. The 
eight-year-old child—the only 
child—had been taken away 
by distant relatives, no one 
knew where. One of the field- 
gang, who remained alone in 
the weed-grown and silent 
Quarter, said he ‘“‘heerd dat 
li'l Miss had been tuk’n ter 
New Orleens.”’ 

Turning away from the 
grave of the mother, Uncle 
Isr’l had begun his long and 
fruitless search for the child, 
from plantation to plantation 
on the bayou, and finally about 
the big city. 

‘An’ I sholy is s’arch faith- 
ful fer de chile, up an’ down, 
high an’ low. But 1 is gwine 
ter fin’ her yit! An’ dat’s 
why Lis always tote a baskit 
o’ ferms, caze ef de chile sees 
de ferms, she gwine ter come 
a-runnin’! Isr’l, you fool nig- 
ger, what you cryin’ ’bout ?” 

He shook himself as he 
uttered the last words half- 
aloud, and got up. 

“IT ’clar ter goodness,’’ he 
added, shouldering his poles 
and picking up his basket, 
‘I’se gittin’ hongry! An’ dey 
ain’ so much ez a pone 0’ 
bread in de cabin yander! 
Law, when I ’members dem 
Chris’mus dinners at de Wel- 
come Home Quarter,—spar’- 
ribs an’ hominy an’ sweet 
*taters an’ biscuit an’ chicken 
gravy an’ poun’-cake, — my 
mouf sholy do water!” 
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“1 wish I could ‘vite some- 
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He shaded the ferns with his tattered straw 
hat, and leaned his head against the door-post. 
| His eyelids drooped. He seemed to be asleep; 
but he was only living the years over again, as 
| he had done a thousand times before. He saw 
| himself, **befo’ de wah,’’ a trusted head-man at 
|the fine old Welcome Home Plantation. There 
was Marse ‘lom Minor, the master, consulting 
| him about the horses. 

“Do vou think, Isr’l, that the brown filly will 
bear the saddle to-day ?” 

There was Mis’ Ellinor, the mistress, asking 
his advice about her ferns, and above all there 
was the child, littke Miss Patsy, following him 








about from morning till night, her fair hair | 


flying in the wind, her blue eyes shining. 





TO DINNER.” 


wife; the little girl lifted up in Isr’l’s arms to be 
kissed by her father. ‘An’ 1 done promise Marse 
Tom dat same day dat ef anything is ever happen 
ter him, I gwine ter tek keer o’ Mis’ Ellinor an’ 
li'l Miss Patsy. An’ de wah roll lak de cha’yot 
o’ destruction ’cross de lan’ !”’ 

Then, the plantation trampled over, first by the 
blue, and then by the gray; the rack and ruin of 
war; the stormy night when Isr’! stole with his 
mistress into the garden to bury a handful of 
gold, the family silver, and the diamond neck- 
lace which had been Tom Minor’s wedding 
present to his wife. 

‘An’ de ve’y nex’ day wu’d is come dat Marse 
Tom is been kill, an’ Mis’ Ellinor she saunt me 
| fer ter try an’ fotch de body home. She an’ li'l 


body to Chris’mas dinner!” 
said a fair-haired little girl in 
a plaintive tone to her mother, 
who was busy with prepara- 
tions for the humble dinner. 
The small room which sheltered Mrs. Ratcliffe 
and her two fatherless children was high up 
under the roof of a big house, whose dormer- 
windows overlooked a cobble-paved side street in 
the French Quarter. In earlier days, when the 
| American District had not come into existence, 
|and these quiet thoroughfares teemed with life 
and activity, some aristocratic family had prob- 
ably dwelt in this roomy old mansion, for the 
winding stairways had carved balustrades, the 
doors and wainscoting were of mahogany, the 
quaint wooden mantels were upheld by twisted 
brass pillars, and the basin of the fountain in the 
court, green with weather-stains and long dis- 
| used, was supported by marble figures. 
But its glories had long since departed. A 
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swarm of tenants occupied the rooms, story 
above story. The lower floor had become a 
junk-shop, where odds and ends of furniture, 
bits of rusty iron, broken picture-frames and 
heaps of dog-eared books filled the recesses 
where ladies once trailed their rustling silks, and 
powdered gentlemen made their courtly bows. 
The wide corridor had a damp and musty smell; 
the courtyard was piled with a nondescript 
accumulation of benches, washtubs, clothes- 
lines, barrels and the like. 

In this cheap lodging-house Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
drawn by dire poverty, had come in her widow’s 
weeds, with her two children 
clinging to her knees. The one 
ill-lighted room where they lived, 
and where she toiled all day long 
at her sewing-machine, had an 
air of daintiness and refinement 
about it, in spite of its meagre 
and threadbare belongings. 

The simple Christmas dinner 
was almost ready. Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe, fragile and pale from over- 
work and anxiety, was hovering 
over the stove with the little girl 
at her elbow. The ten-year-old 
boy, who carried his mother’s 
work back and forth, and ran 
errands on the street, was setting 
the table. 

‘And did you use to hang up 
your stocking Christmas eve at 
the plantation, mother?’’ he asked. They had 
been listening with never-flagging interest to the 
oft-repeated story of their mother’s childhood. 

“Yes,’’ Mrs. Ratcliffe said, smiling, ‘and early 
the next morning I scrambled out of bed, just as 
you did this morning, and ran into the sitting- 
room to see what Santa Claus had brought me. 
And with the first flash of light in the great home 
the negroes came swarming up from the Quarter 


laughing and shouting, ‘Chris’mus gif’, marse! | 


Chris’mus gif’, mis’ !’ 

“They crowded on the gallery and into the 
doorways, their dark faces glowing with delight; 
and when I had distributed the presents which 
my father and mother had bought for them, they 
made a rush for me, set me on their shoulders, 
and marched around and around the house in the 
gray of morning, singing.” 


“O mother,’ cried Tom; ‘‘can’t you remember | 


what they sang ?”’ 

His mother smiled again. 
thronging to her brain, and with them 
forgotten snatches of song. 

‘There was one,”’ she said, ‘‘that went like this: 


Set de spider on de h’arth, an’ hang de kittle low! 
i, boys, hit’s Chris’mus! 
Tek the banjo fum de shelf, an’ bresh de cabin flo’! 
Hi, boys, hit’s Chris’mus ! 
Ole marse he gin de hog-meat, ole mis’ she gin de cake, 
Pat er juba nigger, whils’ de Chris’mus dinner bake !” 

The children clapped their hands gaily. 

‘*And the dinner, mother, the Christmas 
dinner!” 

‘“‘When dinner-time came, the big dining-room, 
all hung with evergreens, was lighted up; the 
long table shone with glass and silver; the house- 
girls in their white aprons were flying about 
under old Aun’ Jane’s direction. All the family 
from far and near was there, and if any strangers 
chanced to be passing my father would send me 
down to the big gate to invite them in —’”’ 

‘‘Mamma,”’ interrupted the little girl again, “I 
wish I could ’vite somebody to Chris’mas dinner! 
Can’t I ’vite somebody to Chris’mas dinner like 
you did when you was a little girl? Can’t I, 
mamma ?”’ 

‘““Why,”’ said her mother, patting the flushed 


and eager little face, ‘“‘we know no one, dear. | 


Where would you find any one to invite ?"’ 
“Oh, I can find somebody!”’ the child said, 
confidently. ‘‘May I try, mamma? May I?” 
Mrs. Ratcliffe reflected a moment. ‘Well, yes, 
dear,”’ she said, slowly. ‘You may try, but it 
must be some one who is poor, like us—and 
hungry,”* she added. 


The child was already flying along the narrow | 
passageway and down the long, dark stairways. | 
Tom followed at a little distance to see that no | 


harm befell his six-year-old sister. 
She looked critically at the few lodgers whom 


she met on the stairs or in the court below. They | 


were hurrying to their rooms, their arms filled 
with parcels. 
dinners of their own. 

She ran down the arched corridor to the street 
door. 

“T don’t see anybody to ‘vite,’’ she said, dis- 
consolately, peering up and down the silent and 
deserted street. F 

A lady presently passed, leading a little girl by 
the hand. Their rich garments almost brushed 
the plain, dark frock of the watcher. She shrank 
back into the friendly shelter of the doorway. 

A moment later, a gentleman walked briskly 
along. He carried a huge bouquet of cape- 
jessamines, hummed an opera-air, and twirled a 
dainty cane in his well-gloved hand. 

“I don’t reckon he’s hungry,’’ commented the 
child. 

She waited patiently for some time; no one 
else came by. The tears welled to her blue eyes, 
and she turned slowly to go. 

Just then the call of the clothes-pole man rang 
out on the still ai, ‘‘Clo’es-pole ! po-ly-po-ly-po-ly, 
p-o-l-e !”* 

Uncle Isr’ came in sight. 


’ 


He looked tired and 


Old memories were | 
half- | 


Evidently they had Christmas | 





dejected, and bent wearily under the weight of 
his poles. The hand that held the basket hung 
listlessly at his side. 

‘“‘Ah-h!’’ breathed the child, exultantly, as she 
waited for him toccme up. | 

She ran out and touched the old man on the 
elbow. 

“Uncle,”’ piped the sweet little voice, ‘I ‘vite 
you to Chris’mas dinner!”’ 

He turned at the light touch, and looked down. 

“Uncle,’’ she repeated, ‘‘I ’vite you to Chris’- 
mas dinner.” 

“In de name ob Hebben, Miss Patsy!’’ he 
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ejaculated, dropping his basket of ferns in his 
excitement; ‘‘whar is you come fum ?”’ 

Patsy Ratcliffe looked up at him gravely. 
‘“‘From my house,”’ she returned, nodding toward 
the door. ‘It’s Chris’mas, an’ I ’vite you to 
dinner.”’ 

Uncle Isr’| laid down his poles and basket. He 
| clasped his hands and lifted streaming eyes to 
| heaver. 

“Lord of Isr’l,”’ he cried, fervently. 
| name be praise’! Dou has ans’ered de pra’r. 
| chile is foun’! De chile is foun’!” 

The little girl frowned slightly. ‘*You mustn’t 
| cry,’’ she said, gravely; ‘it’s Chris’mas.” 


“Dy 
De 


‘Dass so, honey,’’ he said, wiping his eyes on | 


| his sleeve. ‘Iain’ nothin’ but a ole fool cryin’ 
fer joy! You sees, honey, I is been a-huntin’ 
you fer mo’n twenty-five year, an’ I done foun’ 
you so sudden-lak dat I —’’ he wiped his eyes 
again. “I is brung you dese yere ferms,’’ he 
went on, cheerfully, ‘“‘caze I knows you is always 
lak ferms.” 

Her eyes sparkled as she took the basket. ‘‘Oh 
yes, I like ferns,”’ she said. ‘Why, that’s where 
they found me when I was a baby—in a bank of 
ferns! LIaint seen any ‘cept in pots. Mamma’s 
got one ina pot. But mamma says at Welcome 
Home they was a whole bank of ’em!”’ 

“Cert’ny dey was, cert’ny!’’ cried Uncle Isr’l, 
joyfully ; “down on de slope o’ de bayou, todes 
| de home-fiel’! Does you rickolek, honey, de time 
| dat you tromp over dat ferm-bed o’ yo’ maw’s, 
|an’ Mis’ Ellinor, she —" 
| Patsy was hurrying him along. ‘Dinner’s 
| ready,’’ she insisted. ‘I spec’ you'll have to 

wait, though,” she added, eying his rags doubt- 
| fully. 
| Law, chile!’’ he chuckled, ‘I ain’ fitten fer 
ter wait on de table in dese clo’es. I kin set by 
de kitchen fiah twel de white folks is done, an’ 
den when de house-gals fetch out de dishes, I 
be boun’ I gwine ter git my sheer!”’ 

The child, leading the way for her guest, paid 

no attention to what he was saying. In the 
| court where he deposited his poles he looked 
| around with a half-stupefied air. 

‘Is de chile,’’ he gasped to himself, ‘‘a-livin’— 
in dish yere—tum’|’-down ole place ?”’ 

As he followed her slowly and with difficulty 
up the long flights of dark, ill-kept stairs, his 
| amazement and indignation increased. ‘‘An’ she 
|a chile o' Cunnel Tom Minor!” he repeated, 
| gravely shaking his head. 

Finally, breathless and exhausted, he reached 
the nook where the Ratcliffes lived. 

Little Tom had sped before them, and bursting 
with laughter, was describing to his mother 
Patsy’s queer guest. Mrs. Ratcliffe herself laughed 
| indulgently, and came forward to meet them. 

At sight of her the old man stopped abruptly ; 
| he threw up his hands; his eyes rolled wildly. 
‘Mis’ Ellinor!’’ he faltered; ‘*Mis’ Ellinor 
| Minor, is you riz fum de dead an’ come out’n yo’ 
| grave ?”* 

| Mrs. Ratcliffe’s pale face grew a shade paler. 





you is bury dat night onder de rose-bush in de 
gyardin at Welcome Home. I mean, me an’ yo’ 
maw. An’ de silver is onder my cabin flo’, 
yander by de eedge o’ de swamp. I gwine git it 
to-night. An’ de Lord be praise’, you ain’ gwine 
ter stay in dish yere tum'l’-down place. Not 
whilse Unc’ Isr’l can wu’k!” 

Mrs. Ratcliffe cut the coarse canvas with trem- 
bling fingers. Half-a-dozen gold-pieces fell in her 
lap, and a low cry escaped her lips, as the neck- 
lace of shining stones—her mother’s diamonds 
which she remembered so well—uncoiled its 
gleaming length. She laid her hand on Uncle 

Isr’l’s shoulder, trying vainly to 
speak. 

*“‘Shucks, Mis’ Ellinor, I mean 
Miss Patsy,’* he said, ‘‘dat ain’ 
nothin’! Hit ain’ been any treb- 
ble ter tote dat belt! An’ ain’ 
I done promise Marse Tom ter 
tek keer o’ you an’ li’l’ miss—I 
mean—’’ he stopped and laughed 
confusedly. ‘Law, honey, I is 
dat mix up in my ole no-count 
min’ dat I doan’ know one li'l’ 
Miss Patsy fum t’other!”’ 

Little Patsy, who had stood 
by, wondering and silent, threw 
her arms around his neck. ‘I’m 
your little Patsy,’’ she said, 
jealously ; ‘I ’vited you to Chris’- 
mas dinner an’ you brought me 
some ferns !’’ 

‘Dat I did, honey !”’ he cried, delighted. 
| That very night Uncle Isr’l dug up the Minor 
| family plate under his cabin floor on the edge of 
| the swamp. 

Now he looks after the garden around Mrs. 
| Ratcliffe’s pretty little cottage in the American 
| Quarter. He proudly calls himself her ‘‘head- 
| man.” Little Patsy follows him about from 
| morning to night, as her mother did before her. 
‘“Ef hit hadn’ been fer dem ferms,”’ he declares, 
| busy in the shady corner where the swamp-ferns 
| grow, “I wouldn’ ’a’ foun’ de chile. I done 
| hunted li’l’ Miss Patsy fer mo’n twenty-five year, 
| up an’ down, high an’ low. An’ las’ Christmus 

de chile, she was a-lookin’ dis way an’ dat in de 
street, an’ when she see de ferms, she knowed 
her ole Unc’ Isr’l, an’ she jes’ come, a-runnin’ !”’ 


M. E. M. Davis. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW SANTA CLAUS FOUND 
KATRINKA. 


Katrinka was a little girl who lived in a sod- 
house in Nebraska. Out on the great, treeless 
prairies, the people who take up claims often 
build houses made of sods, which are cut in thick 
squares, and piled one above another to form 
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| walls. A few pieces of lumber are laid across the 
walls, and sods are laid upon these to make the 
roof. 

Such a house is queer to look at, but when the 
inside is plastered and floors are laid, the sod- 
| house is very comfortable and warm—a thing of 
| great importance on those wind-swept plains. 
| Katrinka’s house stood alone on the prairie. It 
| had one large room in which the family lived, 

and in which was a bed for Katrinka’s sister 
| Bertha and her husband Joseph, and a smaller 
| room which was used fora kitchen, in which a 


and here and there a place in the corn-rows, 
where a hill had died or was stunted, served her 
}asastation. At such places the engine always 
| whistled and slowly stopped. 
| Katrinka had the stations named. One was 
Germany; one was the little town in the Father- 
| land where she was born; one was ’Nited States, 
| and another New York. Those were all the 
| places the little girl knew. 
| The real train passed quite near Katrinka’s 
| house. She and Lottchen always watched for it 
when it went up in the morning, and in summer 
she could see the return train when it passed at 
about eight o’clock in the evening. 

The coming of the morning train was an event 
in the day for Katrinka. She always laughed 
and waved her hand or her apron as it passed, 
or, if the day was rainy, pounded on the window. 
Sometimes she caught sight of little girls in the 
car, and then she waved Lottchen. The train- 
men all knew her and learned to watch for her. 

But she led a different life when winter came. 
Katrinka and Lottchen could no longer run up 
and down the corn-rows, playing pony or rail- 
way train, nor pretend to help Bertha in the little 
garden. They had to stay closely in the house; 
and they did not like it. Then Katrinka thought 
she would like to have her playmate Gretchen, 
and be back in the old home in Germany. 

Katrinka had not forgotten Germany. Joseph 
and Bertha and she had come to America only 
the spring before. Katrinka remembered the 
vast ocean, and the ship and the dreadful sickness 
that had come over her. And she remembered 
the great, noisy, crowded city where they had left 
the ship, and the long ride in the cars across the 
country to Nebraska. 

And now it was the day before Christmas. 
| Katrinka stood by the window, and when the 
train went by, she pounded on the glass with 
one hand and waved Lottchen with the other. 

But after it had gone, and the sound of its 
puffing engine had died away, a very sober look 
crept over Katrinka’s face. She had been per- 
plexed for some time over a very puzzling ques- 
tion, and as it drew nearer to Christmas she 
thought about it more and more and grew more 
and more sober. 

She knew that in a very few hours Santa Claus 
would start out with his reindeer. How would 
he know where she was? 

It was a hard thing for the little girl to under- 
stand. She and Lottchen talked it over; that is, 
Katrinka did the talking, and Lottchen listened 
with flattering attention. 

‘“*How will he know where I am?”’ she asked 
Lottchen. ‘He always found me at the village, 
before. I was always at the same place—even 
the very same house, Lottchen—every time he 
came. But now, when he goes to my house in 
the village, I shall not be there. Do you think 
he will ask where I have gone? 

“The Herr Pastor knows. Maybe he will 
think I am dead, and will give my presents 
to my playmate Gretchen. But I should 
rather have them myself. 

‘“‘Maybe the reindeer cannot come across 
the ocean. Do you think he comes to the 
’Nited States, Lottchen ?” 

But Lottchen did not know. She could 
only listen gravely to Katrinka’s whispered 
confidences. 

“There were, oh, so many little girls in 
the great city, Lottchen! I saw them. So 
Santa Claus must come to New York,’’ she 
said, thoughtfully. ‘But do you suppose 
he comes away out here? It would be such 
a long pull for the reindeer !"’ 

At last she asked Bertha about it, and 
was relieved to hear that Santa Claus went 
everywhere, to each city and village and 
house that he could find. 

But how would he find that one little 
sod-house out on the prairie, four miles 
from the small town that had sprung up 
so quickly? Even if Santa knew of the 

| existence of the little town, he could miss the 
| house ‘just so easy,” Katrinka told Lottchen, 
| for it would be night when he went by, and the 
| little house would be dark. How was he going 
| to see it? 
| She resolved to ask Bertha how Santa Claus 
| could find her. So, dragging Lottchen by one 
arm over to her sister, who sat busily knitting, 
she said, in her quaint, serious way : 
“Sister Bertha, how will the good Santa Claus 
know where I am ?”’ 
| ‘Know where thou art, mein Liebchen ?’’ cried 





She began to tremble. ‘Ellinor Minor!’ she | little bed for Katrinka was made up each night. | Bertha, stopping the merry click of her needles to 


repeated, slowly, “that was my mother’s name, 


and—and—” she made a sudden rush forward. | tall and green, stretching away in seemingly | wert thinking? 


| Uncle Isr'l, is that you ?”’ 
Uncle Isr’l, beside himself with delight, hardly 
| listened while she explained, through happy tears, 
that she herself was the little Patsy whom he had 
| sought so long and so faithfully; and the round- 


| All about the house were great fields of corn, 


|endless rows. There was a little space near the 
| house which Bertha reserved for the beets and 
| cabbages and other vegetables which the family 
used. 


Katrinka was sometimes very lonely out on 


| kiss the sober, upturned face. ‘Is it of that thou 

Santa always knows where good 
girls are. There, run away, dear, and bother thy 

| little head no more about it.’’ 

| But Katrinka and Lottchen were still in doubt. 

| If there were only a way to let Santa know that a 

| house was there on the prairie! If she could but 


| faced, dimpled child who had invited him to| that vast prairie, with no little girl near her, and | give some signal, so that he would come to sce! 


| Christmas dinner was her own little Patsy. 

| ‘Hit’s ernough dat de chile 0’ Marse Tom is 
| foun’! Lord o’ Isr’l,”” he kept saying, ‘“‘Dy name 
| be praise’! Dy name be praise’! De cupo’ Isr’l 
o’ Marse Tom de Cunnel!”’ 

He was fumbling, as he spoke, among his rags. 
He unfastened from about his waist a clumsy 
belt, which he handed to Mrs. Ratcliffe. 

‘“Hit’s all dar, Mis’ Ellinor—I mean Miss 
Patsy—yo’ gol’-piece, an’ yo’ di’mon’s dat me an’ 


no one to play with but Lottchen. Lottchen was 

| the rag doll. She was not beautiful, but Katrinka 
loved her dearly. 

In summer, she and Lottchen had great fun 


grew high above their heads, and making the 
| long, crisp leaves rustle. Sometimes Katrinka 
| played that she was a pony and Lottchen a fine 
lady taking a ride; and she would canter and 
prance up and down in a very spirited fashion. 

| Sometimes she played she was a railway train; 


All the afternoon she and Lottchen thought 
| about it. 

| Suddenly an idea popped into Katrinka’s head. 
| She whispered it to Lottchen, who appeared to 


| is full an’ a-spillin’! An’ de boy dar jes’ de spirit | running up and down the long rows of corn that | listen approvingly, and Katrinka was so pleased 


| with her plan, and so convinced that the difficulty 

| was removed, that her yellow braids of hair 

bobbed about in a lively fashion as she nodded 
her head and laughed. 

Then, feeling that in her great anxiety she had 

| neglected her duty as a mother to Lottchen, she 
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gathered the rag baby close in her arms and sang 
her to sleep. 

“She has forgotten her troubles,’ thought 
Bertha, listening to Katrinka’s sweet little voice. 
‘‘Nothing bothers children long.”’ 





Poor Bertha! 
since the snow came of the home in the Father- 
land, of the quaint old village, with its crooked 
streets and thatched stone houses, and the friends 
of her youth. 
a sight of them all. 

When Katrinka asked about Santa Claus, it 
made her heart ache, for she knew that the good 
saint would leave them very little from his won- 
drous store; indeed, she did not think he would 
come at all. 

She had hinted to, Joseph, when he had gone 
that morning to the town to get provisions and to 
sell her knitting, to buy a trifle for Katrinka’s 
Christmas, if the money lasted. But she did not 
know how it would be. They were so poor, and 
every cent must be saved. 

By and by she laid aside her knitting and 
began to prepare supper, for Joseph would soon 
be returning, and he would be hungry. 

When the sound of the snow crackling under 
the wheels of the little cart was heard outside, 
Bertha threw a shaw] over her head and ran out 
in the cold. 

“Joseph!"’ she cried eagerly, as he jumped 
from the cart, and began to unhitch the old horse. 
“Didst thou do it—buy a trifle for Katrinka ?”’ 

But, alas! Joseph shook his head. 

“There were so many things to buy that we 
needed,”’ he said, ‘‘and the knitting brought so 
little. There, do not look so sad, Bertha. Ka- 
trinka is a great girl, now. She will not expect 
Santa Claus.”* 

But in his heart he, too, was sad. He thought 
that if Katrinka seemed too disappointed, he 
would whittle her something from a little wooden 
box that Bertha had. Something could be 
invented that would serve for a Christmas gift. 

Bertha could have cried with disappointment 
and vexation. He could have brought a single 
piece of candy, she thought. But there was no 
help for it; Joseph could not go back, and 
Katrinka must go without a Christmas. 

She could scarcely bear to meet the eyes of the 
expectant child, who, still holding her doll, stood 
looking from the window. 

“Ach! it’s cold!’ cried Joseph, stamping his 
feet at the door, and then coming in, and stretch- 
ing out his hands to the fire. ‘But it has already 
begun to grow warm- 
er, and there are 
signs that we shall 
have more snow. 
How good and warm 
it is in here!” 

He rubbed his face 
and ears to make 
them glow. 

Joseph's prophecy 
proved correct.. It 
grew warmer, and 
snow began to fall. 
Thenthewind sprang 
up; the air grew cold 
again, and the snow 
grew finer. The air 
was filled with white 
clouds of it. The 
wind shrieked and 
howled and swept the flakes hither and yon, and 
piled them in great drifts on the prairie. 

But it was warm and cozy inside the little sod- 
house, and no one thought of the storm raging 
without save Katrinka, who wondered if the 
reindeer could get through the drifts. 

But she rocked Lottchen to sleep again, in firm 
faith that Santa Claus would come, and sang her 
lullaby with a happy heart. 

But Bertha could not but think of the little 
sister’s disappointment on thé morrow. She 
thought how different it had been the year 
before, when the “little mother’’ was alive, and 
they were in the dear Fatherland. 

She knew that in the old German village even 
then they were making ready for Santa's visit; 
that the shops were trimmed and the streets were 
gay in honor of his coming, and that dozens of 
Christmas-trees were casting the bright rays 
from their tapers into the wintry streets to tell of 
the coming of the Christmas Day. 

The tears came to her eyes so fast that it was 
fortunate she could knit without looking at her 





lay the stocking aside. When bedtime caine, 
Katrinka was strangely wakeful. But she was 
quite willing to be put to bed in the little kitchen. 
After hearing her prayer, Bertha left her, think- 
| ing she would soon be asleep. 

But Katrinka did not go at once to Dreamland. 
She kept wide awake, until she was sure Joseph 
and Bertha were sound asleep. 

When she could hear Joseph's heavy breathing, 
she slipped out of bed, a little white-robed figure, 
and crept softly across the room. At every step 
or two she stopped and listened to be sure she 
had not awakened the sleepers. Then she crept 
on again. 

It was dark, but she knew where everything 
was, and presently her little outstretched hand 
touched the box of candles. Then she found the 
matches. How her heart beat as she struck a 
light! Would Joseph hearher? He would think 
it a waste or at any rate very foolish. She desired 
Santa Claus’s coming too much to let him run 
any risk of being unable to find the house. 

Ach! how the match spluttered, and how long 
it was before the candle caught! And when it 
did catch, an unlucky movement made it go 


She, too, had been thinking | out, and so the whole process had to be gone | 


lover. This time it was successful, Katrinka 
| holding her breath the while. 
| Then she placed the candle in its stick, and set 


| near the window as possible. 


a SES ee 





be warm and comfortable, and remade the bed. 


| Then she spread a bed for herself and Joseph on 
the floor of the kitchen, for it was not long past 
midnight. 

Soon Joseph and his guests appeared, the lady 
|looking very tired and cold, and both inexpres- 
| sibly thankful for the shelter. Bertha made her 

a cup of tea, and it was some few minutes before 
|anything was thought about the light. Bertha, 
|in her excitement, had not realized how queer it 
| was that she should find a lighted candle at the 
| kitchen window at midnight. 

But when the stranger, Mr. Miiller, exclaimed, 
‘*What should we have done but for that light in 
the window !”’ it suddenly came to her that it was 
very strange. She could not imagine how the 
light came there until Katrinka pulled at her 
dress and whispered audibly : 








“I did it, sister Bertha, so Santa Claus could | 
Then, frightened at | 


see the house and find me!”’ 
the astonishment on Joseph’s and Bertha’s faces, 
jand at the enormity of her offence, she hid her 
| face in her sister’s dress and began to cry. 

But Mr. Miiller caught her in his arms and 
| kissed her on both cheeks. 
“Santa Claus! Ah, yes, to-1aorrow—to-day—is 
| Christmas! I had almost forgotten. God bless 
| you, little one!”’ 

He put her down gently, and then Bertha told 


She was lonely and homesick for | it on the well-scrubbed little kitchen table, as | her to go back to bed again. 
It was morning when she awoke. 


Had Santa 





A Letter from Santa Claus. 


It was a tiny flame, but Katrinka looked at it 
with satisfaction. Santa would see it and come 
;to look. With a sigh of relief, the little figure 
slipped back to bed again, and with a rapturous 
hug for Lottchen to let her know it had been 
done, Katrinka fell asleep at once. 

It seemed as if she had hardly closed her eyes, 
though it really was hours afterward, when sud- 
|denly the three sleepers in the sod-house were 


brought to a wide awake alarm by a loud knock- | 


ing against the door 


trinka’s little heart, 
after the first jump 
of terror, beat hope- 
fully. It might be 
Santa Claus! 

“Who is there?’ 
cried Joseph, loudly. 

“Will you let me 
in?’ came a voice 
from without. 

“Ach, one mo- 
ment!’’ Joseph cried. 

When he opened 


there, white with 
snow that had clung 
to him pushing 
through the drifts. 
“Come in, come in!"’ cried Joseph, heartily. 
| “How came you to be out on such a night as 
this ?” 

‘Ach, how warm! how good!”’ exclaimed the 
| man, whose accent proclaimed him to be a 
| German, too. “My wife is out there; may she 
| come in ?”” 

“Out there!’ cried Joseph, horror-stricken ; 





|‘*where is she? She will freeze! we must 
hurry!’’ He was already at the door. 
‘“Not in the snow!”’ cried the stranger. ‘She 


is in the train over there. We were already 
hours late, and now we are snow-bound. The 
fuel has given out, and every one is cold and 
miserable. When I looked out and saw the light 
here, I pushed my way through the snow to see 
if my wife might come in; for she is sick and 
tired with the long journey.” 

All this the man exclaimed hurriedly, anxious 
to be off. Joseph, slipping on his heavy coat, 
and seizing a shovel, cried, ‘‘Come! come!”’ 

Bertha, who from the kitchen had heard the 
story, bustled about, preparing for the poor lady’s 


work; otherwise she would have been obliged to | comfort. She stirred up the fire, so that it might | 


of the house. Ka- | 


the door a man stood | 


come? But the stocking was in the other room, 
and though she longed to run in and look, Bertha 
shook her head. She must wait, she said sadly, 
for she did not know that Santa had been there. 

But soon they heard Mrs. Miiller cry, ‘‘Come 
in, little one!’’ and Katrinka ran in eagerly. 

There was the stocking; but alas! it was 
empty. It hung, limp and gaunt, in the corner 
where she had placed it. 

Poor child, how her heart sank! Santa had 
|not been able to find her. But maybe he had 
| been there and left something away down in the 
toe, she thought with sudden hope; and she put 
her hand into the stocking to see. 

There was something inside! She drew outa 
bit of folded paper, and when she opened it 
something bright fell out. Was ita gold penny ? 
No; it was a gold dollar. Such a lot of money 
for a little girl, Bertha said, the tears springing to 
her eves as she looked her thanks to Mr. Miiller. 

But the best part was what the bit of paper 
| said. Mr. Miiller read it to her: 





DEAR LITTLE KATRINKA.—I came very near 
missing you. As it was, 1 couldn’t open my pack 





| out here on the prairie, for the reindeer wouldn't | 
| wait. So I’ll just drop a trifle in the stocking to let | 


| you know I found you, and I’ll leave the other 
| things at the town for you.—Yours ever, SANTA 
| CLaus. 

How Katrinka’s eyes shone at that! She 
| jumped up and down and hopped about on one 
| foot, waving Santa’s note in one hand and the 
| dollar in the other. 
| ‘“‘He came, Joseph! He did, he did! An’ he’s 
| got something else! He’s going to send me 
| something else! You said he wouldn't come, and 

he did! he did!" 

Lottchen had to be found and informed of the 
proceedings immediately. She did not look sur- 
prised. Perhaps she had expected it, all along; 
but Katrinka was radiant. 

| The guests remained until about ten o'clock. 
| All the morning Bertha worked busily, baking 
| little cakes and pies and making tea and coffee 
for the passengers on the train; and when, at 
| last, the track was cleared and another engine 
sent to help, Bertha had a pile of dimes and half- 
| dimes as the result of her morning’s work—her 
Christmas present, she said, smilingly. 

Mr. Miiller begged them to take money for 
their kindness, but Joseph said, “Ach nein!” 
decidedly. They could not take pay from one 
|who had brought a Christmas to the little 
| Katrinka. 

‘‘Well, since you refuse this, promise me you 








651 
will try to get to the next town to-day. I think 
Santa will keep his promise,’ he said, knowingly. 

Then good-byes were said, after many thanks 
had been given, and Joseph, Berthaand Katrinka 
watched them take their seats in the car, and the 
train pull slowly off. How good it had been to 
see new faces! How lonely the little house on 
the prairie seemed when they were gone! 

Soon Joseph harnessed the horse to the cart 
and started. It was much warmer, and he knew 
he could go around the deepest drifts. Besides, 
the old horse was tough and strong. 

Katrinka and Bertha were on tiptoe with 
excitement and curiosity until his return. Ka- 
trinka stood at the window and watched and 
waited, holding Lottchen and the gold dollar very 
tightly. She missed the train that usually went 
| by in the morning, for it, too, was delayed. 

It seemed as if Joseph would never come. She 
rocked Lottchen to sleep a half dozen times and as 
often awoke her to read Santa’s note, which she 
knew by heart. 

At last, just when the first shadow of twilight 
| was settling down on the waste of white on the 
| prairie, Joseph appeared in sight. Katrinka could 
not stand and look patiently from the window. 
She had to run out of doors, and dance about 
with joyful curiosity until Joseph drove up to the 
shed and took out a box marked with her name. 

And when that box was opened! It would be 
impossible to tell Katrinka’s amazement and 
perfect happiness. The things which the box 
contained were enough to make any little girl 
jamp up and down for joy. 

First there was the most beautiful of dolls, 
with blue eyes and red cheeks, and the yellowest 
of flaxen hair. A cunning crimson hood covered 
these curls, and Miss Dolly’s dress was also 
crimson. 

Theve was a bed and a chair for her ladyship 
and a tiny flatiron and a wee broom and dust- 
pan, besides papers of candy, nuts and oranges. 
Lottchen was allowed to lie neglected on the 
floor for no one knows how long, Katrinka was 
so excited. 

When she took the wonderful dolly in her arms 
to give it a rapturous hug, it shut its eyes! Ka- 
trinka almost dropped it, she was so surprised. 
Bertha was as pleased over the gifts as the little 
girl, and Joseph said ‘*‘Ach so!’ in true German 
fashion. 

Down in the bottom of the box was material 
for pretty dresses for Bertha and Katrinka, and 
warm hoods for both; and a fur cap for Joseph, 
which he could pull down over his ears during 
his long rides to the town. - 

What a Christmas it was! Even in Germany 
there had never been anything like it. Bertha 
held up the soft folds of blue flannel and Joseph 
tried on the cap a dozen times. As for Katrinka, 
she had Aer hands full, so many things to look at 
and play with, and those goodies to eat. 

The times she dressed and undressed the new 
doli and put her to bed utterly disgusted Lott- 
chen, who sat gloomily in the new chair. But if 
her bran heart ached with jealousy it must have 
been comforted later; for when bedtime came, 


| 
}and the new treasures were put aside for the 








| night, it was Lottchen that Katrinka’s sleepy 

| voice asked for, and it was Lottchen who went tu 

sleep hugged tightly in her little mistress’s arms. 
Mary E. CuiLp. 





+o — 
WORTHLESS GOLD. 


An Englishwoman describing a visit to 2n 
extensive gold mine in Victoria twenty-five years 
ago, says that many of the workers in the mine 
were shareholders and very rich men. Few of 
them seemed to have the slightest idea of the 
value of money, or of how to spend it 

‘(Many of those who can count their money by 
thousands live in the same little shanties which 
they built on first coming to the diggings. They 
treat their friends on every possible occasion, and 
when they go to the nearost town, buy for their 
wives the most expensive dresses they can find. 
Few of them have any higher idea of the pleas- 
ure, or the advantages, or even of the comforts to 
be attained by the possession of wealth. 

*As illustrating the characteristics of such 
men, a gentleman told me this story : 

‘He arrived at a port in Australia, and finding 
no one who looked like a porter by profession to 
take his portmanteau to the hotel, he said to a 
rough-looking man who was standing on the 
wharf, with his hands in his pockets, ‘Here, my 
man, if you’ll take this up to the hotel for me, 
I’ll give you half a crown.* 

‘“‘The man scowled at him, took a couple of 





‘ 
’ 
{ 
¢ 
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sovereigns out of his pocket, threw them into the | 
sea, turned away without a word, and marched 
off with the most contemptuous expression on his 
face.” 

+o 


EARTH’S PARABLES. 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 
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Dick held it up before her. ‘‘See—flowers and | our debts, like Seth Warner,”’ said Ruth, half| It was a bright, warm day, and Mrs. Clyde 


pretty leaves! Read it to us, Dick.”’ 


Dick read : 


“Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth peace, | 
| good-will towards men.” 


“DEAR FRIEND.—This Christmas greeting comes 


| to you with the assurance that whoever, whatever 


The world is full of glorious likenesses. 

The poets’ power is to sort these out, 

And to make music from the common strings 
With which the world is swung. 


Selected. —Philip James Bailey. 


ail 
| 
| 


For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS IN A POCKET. | 


‘‘Hullo, Mis’ Clyde!” 

“Come in, Mrs. Grimes,’ said Mrs. Clyde. 

“No, I can’t set down. I just run in to ask | 
you if Seth Warner paid you up ’fore he went 
away ?”’ 

‘Is Seth Warner gone away?’’ asked Mrs. | 
Clyde, turning a shade paler. 

“La, yes. Didn’t you know that ?”’ 

“No. I saw him yesterday morning.” 

‘But you aint seen him since, I reckon. And | 
you won’t see him agin, for my boys says they 
seen him gettin’ on the cars and goin’ off.’” 


| you may be, and under whatsoever circumstances 


ay ome Christian hearts are going out toward you 
n loving sympathy and hearty good wishes, most 
of all in earnest prayer that your heart may unite 
in praise to the Highest, who at this time sent us 
His unspeakable gift, and that His peace may 
dwell in your heart, prompting you, as it may be 
in your power, to deeds of good-will to those 
around you. 


“Think on the eternal home 
The Saviour left for you ; 
Think on the Lord most holy, come 
To dwell with hearts untrue. 
So shall ye tread untired His sacred ways, 
And even in darkness sing your songs of praise.” 


“I like it. Read it again,”’ said Ruth. 
The second reading fixed many of the words 


| in the hearts of the listeners. 


Supper was arranged Ruth’s deft little 
fingers, and afterward the children went out toa 
little meeting in which they practised singing 
carols for church on Christmas day. 

Left alone, Mrs. Clyde again took up the 
Christmas greeting, with a half-formed purpose 
to seek its aid in a battle in her heart, in which 


by 


under her breath. 

But at this Dick doubled up his fists. 

It was the morning of the day before Christmas 
|eve. There was no shopping for the things so 
| doubly delightful to the poor because in very 
| truth they come but once a vear, and not always 
then. Mrs. Clyde had always made a practice 
of getting for Christmas gifts things not quite 
necessary, for the necessities came somehow, 
and the unnecessary things so rarely. 

But to-day there were no happy secrets and 
hidings. Mamma could not restrain a few tears 
as she swept the uncarpeted hall. 

‘De blessed Christmas is coming near,”’ said a | 
voice, as a step came down the stairs. 

It was one of Mrs. Clyde’s lodgers, who occu- 
pied a small room at the head of the stairs. He 
had at first taken a better room, but had soon 
moved into the smaller one. 

He was a German—a small, slightly built man, 
with thin, gray hair, and eyes so blue and frank 
and kind that the family had always regarded 
him as a friend, more particularly as he never 
failed to have a smile ora pleasant word to the 
hildren when they came in his way. 

‘You never can make anything out of him,” 





| 
ic. 


“No, he didn’t pay me,” said Mrs. Clyde, in a | all that was rebellious in her nature seemed to be | Mrs. Grimes had assured Mrs. Clyde, in the | 


discouraged tone. 

‘Nor me, neither, for his board. A shame, 
I say, for men to cheat poor folks like me and | 
that have it 
hard enough makin’ 


so 


a livin’. 


you, 


contending against all the sweet influences of the 
season. 
An hour later, after much stamping off of 





Fifteen minutes 
later three children 
came to the door and 
peeped in at mam- 
ma, who sat before 
the fire with her 
hands folded. 

It was an unusual 
thing to see those 
hands at rest, but 
that was not what 
silenced the chatter- 
ing children and 
cast a shade over 
their faces, as Ruth 
turned to Ted and 
Marian with a fin- 
ger held up, and 
the three children 
tiptoed through the 
bare hall. 

“She looks that same way again,” 
whispered Ruth. 

“Yes, just the same,”’ sighed little Marian. 

“Only worse," said Ted. 

The tiptoeing feet went out the door. Mrs. 
Clyde left her seat before the fire, and the resting 
which was no rest, and took up her work. 

The look at the gloomy prospect ahead could 
not be taken at leisure. She must be busy, came 
things rough or easy. 

She knew what had sent the children out again, 
even if she had not heard their whisper; she | 
knew that the hardness within had so written | 
itself upon her face that even her own three, 
coming from their play to warm themselves, had 
preferred to go out unwarmed rather than venture 
in. 

But she could not help it. The sight of their 
innocent faces added sorrow to the sorrow in her 
heart in the thought that for these three, for 
whom she would do so much, she was able to do | 
so little. 

She had promised them gifts for Christmas 
which she could not now procure. Her calcula- 
tions had been very closely based upon receiving 
all which was her due. It had failed her, and 
she must fail them. 

“No work yet, mother dear, but it’s coming in 
time. The longer it waits, the greater’ll be the | 
surprise and the good feeling when it does come.”’ 

A sturdy, cheery-voiced boy, older than the | 
others, came in, and busied himself about the 
small cares necessary to making things eomfort- 
able for the night. Every time his step was 
heard it gave his mother a throb of hope that he 
might have found work; but only again and 
again to be disappointed. 

She had no heart to respond to his greeting. 
The other children came in and talked with him, 
but a hush gradually descended upon them. 

Mrs. Clyde laid aside her work at last, and | 
went up-stairs to set in order the room of the 
man who had gone away without paying for the 
use of it. 

Some time since, widowed and poor, she had | 
laid out her slender capital in buying the furni- 
ture of a house and letting the rooms, managing 
thus to doa little more than pay her rent. For 
other expenses she must look to her own hands, 
and the willing ones which Dick held ready for | 
the work he was so eagerly seeking. 

She was glad to get for a few minutes out of 
reach of the eyes which so pleadingly, question- 
ingly sought hers, and she lingered until a little 
stir in the hall below drew her down. 

“It’s a letter,”’ said Dick, picking up something 
which had evidently been thrown in at the door. 

‘*Whom is it addressed to?’’ asked his mother. | 

“Oh, in particular. It says, ‘A 
Christmas letter for you and yours.’ "’ 

“Is that all?” 

“It's pretty, though!” 














nobody 


cried little Marian, as 


snow in the hall, four pairs of eyes anxiously 
met her own, and little Marian rushed to her lap 
with a laugh of happy confidence. 

‘*We’ve had such a nice time, mamma!"’ 

Dick poked the fire into a bright blaze, and all 
gathered around it. 

“T have something dreadful to tell you, chil- 
dren,’ said their mother. 

“What, mamma —’’ 

“Dreadful, for Christmas ?”’ 

“IT am afraid you will think so,’’ she said, 
“but you are all good children, and I am sure 
you will bear it like little heroes. I can’t get you 
the things I promised for your Christmas. Seth 
Warner has gone away without paying his room- 


, 


| overflow of her talk. ‘Folks says he aint all 
| straight in his mind, and I guess they’re right. 
| You'll hear his story of how he’d been a-savin’ 
up money for years 

and years to go 

to his only 

daughter ; 

she’s as 


poor | 


observed that Mr. Meintz, on his way to Mrs. 


| Grimes’s boarding-house for his dinner, stopped 


and hung his overcoat on one of the hooks in the 
hall.- Later in the afternoon she brought it into 
her room and examined it. 

‘‘More work about it than I thought,”’ she said, 
looking half in dismay at the tattered linings. 
‘“‘Every pocket torn out! 1 wonder the man ever 
finds anything he puts into them.” 

She had little time, but a thought of the 
universal good-will in which she would like to be 
a sharer, even in such a trifle, floated through her 
mind as she hunted for some pieces of lining, and 
settled herself for a vigorous overhauling of the 
old coat. 

‘Well, well—just like a man!"’ she exclaimed, 
as she brought out a mixed mass of small stuff 
which had escaped from the pockets, and found 
its way into the tails. 

There were bits of pencil, corks, a photograph 
of a child, slips cut from newspapers, one or two 
letters and other pieces of paper. Smoothing 
them out carefully, she laid them in Mr. Meintz’s 
room. 

She intended to tell him, as he came in, what 
she had done; but she chanced to be out at the 
time buying a few necessaries. On her return 
she found that Dick had come home after another 
unsuccessful search for work. 

‘*What’s that ?”’ said Dick, stopping and listen- 
ing as he stooped to replenish the fire in the 
stove. ‘Something’s the matter with somebod\ 
up-stairs.”’ 

He ran and opened the door, his mother 
following him. She, too, had heard the strange 
sound—a cry, it seemed, either of joy or grief. 

As they opened the door there came swift, 
agitated footsteps on the stairs, and Mr. Meintz 

dashed toward them, waving a paper in his 

hand. 
«**Tis here—here! Oh, how dankful I am! 

It did come, den—I vas right, I vas not crazy! 

It was you—you!”’ 

He rushed toward Mrs. Clyde, and kissed 
her hand as he might have saluted a duchess. 
“It vas you, mit mein pockets! It vas 
come, it vas come! Oh, mein daughter! 
I go to her. Oh, blessed Christmas season !"’ 
With a stream of excited German ex- 
clamations the poor man sank into a chair 
and sobbed. Then, seeming to gather 

his wits, he contrived to 








1s 


as he is, I 


make Mrs. Clyde under- 
stand the wonderful thing 
her hands had wrought. 
The precious letter from 
Germany, which had re- 
stored him to a long-lost 
estate there, and whicli 
contained an ample re- 
mittance for his needs, 
had really arrived. In 
his absent-minded way 
he had put it in his over- 
coat pocket, and for long 
months it had lain with 





reckon. You 
see, he'd trusted his money to Sinith & Brightman 


| to invest for him, and then, you know, that big 


bank in the city failed up, and that ruined them, 
and poor Mr. Meintz’s money went with the rest. 
It almost broke him down, and then came the 
queerest part of it. 

‘He said he expected to get word from Germany 
at any time, that would set him right. He waited 
for months, and then his wits seemed to go astray. 

“He thought he had received a letter from 
Germany at the post-office, anc was going to read 
it at home; but when he got home he didn’t have 
the letter. “Taint likely he ever got it, is it ? 





| rent, and your Christmas has gone with him.”’ 


There was a pause. 
“Is that all ?’’ asked Dick, bravely. 
“Not any doll!’ said Marian, in a _half- 


whisper. 


‘“‘Mamma,”’ said Ruth, moving nearer to her, | couldn’t bring his wits to it, likely, and it would 
|’a’ gone hard with him if some one that knew 


‘‘will you smile and smile —”’ 

**And not look so—so—”’ said Marian. 

“Yes, I will—no, I won’t,”’ said mamma, 
pressing the darlings closely. 

“Then,” said Ruth, with an energetic little 
stamp of her foot, “I guess Seth Warner can’t 
take Christmas away from us! Look, mamma!”’ 
she said, taking up the ‘‘Christmas letter.’’ ‘““We 
have all the glory and all the peace and good-will 
left.”’ 

‘But can’t we have anything at all, mamma ?”’ 
asked Ted. 

‘‘Listen, dears,”’ said mamma. ‘We can’t buy 
any presents, and none of us have had time to 
make any, but we'll have the best Christmas 


‘‘Well, it made him ’most crazy, anyway, and 
he had a-long fit of sickness, and talked night 
and day about his daughter and her little children. 
Used to teach something or other till then, but 
after that he seemed to couldn’t teach any longer— 


him hadn't got that little place for him to clerk. 
“But folks don’t believe his story about hearing 
from Germany. They think it’s iust a crazy 
streak he’s got.” 
Mrs. Clyde had always felt kindly toward the 
forlorn-looking old man, whose wistful eyes 
to-day seemed to tell that his heart was almost | 





the accumulation of trash 
which had slipped down through the worn-out 
pocket linings. 

“It never be found but for you,’’ said the old 
man, as with his excitement a little calmed, he at 
last returned to his room. 

“IT should never have known it for the same 
face,’’ said Mrs. Clyde, as the next morning the 


| blue eyes beamed upon her when he hurried out, 


taking time to give little Marian a toss to the 
ceiling. 

“I ’most wish I was one of the little girls he’s 
going to see,” said the child, a few hours later, as 
parcel after parcel was left in the hall. 

Surely so many parcels had never come to the 
shabby todging-house before. Mrs. Clyde looked 
on, with a bravely sympathetic thought for the 
mother and children who were to be made glad 
with her lodger’s ‘gifts; but she could not help 
realizing that her own burden was to be a little 
heavier, for his room would now be vacant, at 
least for a time. 

If only she could take it for Dick! They were 
so inconveniently crowded below. But that could 
never be until he was earning his own living. 

‘*You won’t reach your daughter until Christ- 
mas is over, will you?’’ asked Mrs. Clyde, on 
one of the occasions in which Mr. Meintz excit- 


breaking with more than its usual burthen of | edly bustled in and out on the afternoon of the 
longing for bright faces and sweet voices, whose | twenty-fourth. 


brightness and sweetness were not for him. 


A smile lighted up his wan features as he met} hours. 


the children at the door. 


“Yes, I go at seven, and ride twenty-four 
Christmas vill be dere yet!" 
He turned and laughed like a child, as he caught 


*Goot morning, little ones! Wait —’* he held | sight of Marian peeping eagerly into a loosely 


Marian’s hand a moment while he felt in his coat- 





dinner we can manage. And on Christmas eve, 
instead of the tree we were going to have, we’ll 
have a merry-making without it. What shall it | 
be, Dick ?”” | 
‘Molasses candy —plenty of it,’’ suggested | 
Dick. 
**Pop-corn!’’ shouted Ted. 
‘*And apples,” said Marian. 
‘‘And sing and tell stories,’* chimed in Ruth. 
“That will do,”’ said mamma. ‘And we’ll be | 
glad and thankful —’”’ 
‘That we haven't broken our legs, like poor | 
‘Timmy Crane.” 
“And that we haven't the scarlet fever, like 
the Greens.” 
“And that we. baven’t run away without paying | 


“That'll be jolly.” | 


| when they’re comfortable. 


tail pockets. Then he let it go in order to make | 
use of both hands. 

“Ah, it is old,’ he said, with an apologetic 
shake of his head, as all his efforts brought out 
only the ends of ragged linings. He contrived, 
after much fumbling, to recover a few nuts, which 
he distributed among the children and then went 


| his way. 


“[’ve never offered to take a stitch for him,”’ 
said Mrs. Clyde, in self-reproach, ‘‘and he a poor 


| old man with no one to see to his comfort! 


“I wonder if I might not mend that old over- | 
coat some time when he isn’t wearing it? Perhaps 
he’d never notice it—men don't always realize 
He doesn’t seem like 
one who would think it was taking a liberty.” 


wrapped parcel. 

“Tt’s a great big doll! I could just see the 
hair,” Marian confided to Ruth, in the privacy of 
their own room, ‘and I know it’s got blue eyes. 
And I’m not going to have any doll!’’ 

‘““No,”’ said Ruth, patting the doleful face. 
“And I'm not going to have any work-box, and 
Dick isn’t going to have any books, and Ted isn't 
going to haveasled. But we’ll have ‘em all next 
year. And we're going to have Christmas any- 
way.’ 

The short winter afternoon had closed in for 
an hour before Mr. Meintz had finished his 
running up- and down-stairs. He had refused all 
help in his packing, and when, at half-past six, 
his trunk stood at the door awaiting the omnibus, 
his quiet knock was heard at the door of Mr-. 
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Clyde’s room. His voice was tremulous as he 
answered her invitation to enter. 

‘Merry — merry Christmas to you all!” he 
faltered. ‘It is from you—all from you—dat I 
go,’ he repeated to Mrs. Clyde. ‘Dis vas for | 
you,”’ he said, giving Dick a letter. ‘‘Itis de place 
in de store dat I have. Dey gives it you now.”’ 

Dick broke out into expressions of astonish- 
ment and thankfulness, but Mr. Meintz did not | 
wait to hear him. 

“IT leave my little Christmas for you oop dere,” 
he said, taking Marian in his arms, and then 
pointing toward his room. ‘It is from de little | 
ones I go to! Good-by—good-by. Merry, happy | 
Christmas!” : 

Marian whimpered, and Ruth sat down and 
cried, while Mrs. Clyde brushed away a tear as 
she looked over Dick's letter, scarcely able to 
believe that such good had come. 

“A Christmas present, in good earnest,’’ said | 
Dick, waving it in his hand as he danced abcut. | 

‘You were mistaken when you said we 
shouldn’t have any, mamma,’ said Ted. 

‘‘What was it he said about his room ?”’’ said 
Dick. ‘*The dear old fellow was in such a muddle 
with all he wanted to say that it was hard making 
out anything.” 

“He said he left a Christmas present for 
Marian,”’ said Ruth.. “Oh, perhaps he has left 
hera doll! I'm going to see.” 

Ruth ran up, and the next moment had given | 
a scream which quickly led the others after. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!" 

Blazing in a full glory of waxen tapers was such | 
a Christmas tree as these four, in the struggle | 
with poverty which had come so early to them, 
had never dreamed of seeing. The blue eyes of 
the fair-haired doll beamed on Marian through a | 
profusion of gifts, beautiful and useful. Dick | 
gave one glance, and dashed down-stairs. 

“Call him back!’ cried his mother. ‘Tell | 
him to let us just say ‘thank you’ —" 

Dick called, but as the excited family rushed to | 
the door the omnibus drove away. They caught | 
sight of a face full of delighted affection, and a | 
frantic waving of a hand, while in the street | 
noises mingled the ‘Merry, merry Christmas! | 
Gott bless you all!” 
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MISS MARSH AND BOOTS. | 


Christmas was at hand in the village of Marsh- 
down, and every one was ready for it. That is, 
almost every one. Mr. Grimes himself, in at the 
store, wore as smiling a countenance as 
ever fell to the lot of man. 

It was amusing to watch Mr. Grimes 
hastily glance over at the store-door 
whenever its latch rattled, and, if he did 
not see the head of the new-comer at a 
certain distance above the latch, cry out 
“Christmas gift!"’ It was necessary to 
do this as a protection against the small 
boys of Marshdown, to whom he would 
have been held pledged for a gift if he 
had not said the words before they did. 

It was also amusing to witness the 
sheepish looks upon the small boys’ faces 
when they were thus saluted; for they 
had no intention in the world to bestow a 
gift upon Mr. Grimes. 

There were two people in Marshdown 
who were not ready for Christmas. Miss 
Marsh was one, and Boots Mooney was 
the other. 

Miss Marsh was a very prim little old 
lady—the only “lady’* in Marshdown. 
Marshdown looked up to her, notwith- 
standing her limited means. 

It was pleasant to go into her trim little 
parlor and sit down within the range of 
her sweet-smelling flowers, and listen to 
her mocking-bird singing its curious 
songs. And when any one was in trouble, 
it was comforting to go then, too, though 
he might not have the heart either to 
smell the flowers or to listen to the bird. 
Miss Marsh was never chary with com- 
forting words; she had seen so much 
trouble herself that she knew exactly 
how to sympathize with it in others. 

But this Christmas the whole of Marsh- 
down —that is, nearly the whole of it— was | 
enjoying itself to such a wonderful degree, that | 
Miss Marsh as a consoler was altogether in the | 
wrong neighborhood. | 

Mrs. Wells, who lived in the big brick house | 
Which Miss Marsh’s father had built when he | 
owned all the land thereabout, was going to have 
a public Christmas tree. The children of Marsh- | 
down and the children's parents of Marshdown | 
Were in a genuine flutter of delight over the idea. | 
Little trees with a few candles and candies were 
common enough; but Mrs. Wells's tree was | 
intended to dazzle all eyes. The lady had not | 
attempted to keep it a secret, and the joy of | 
anticipation was certainly without bounds. 

Miss Marsh sat alone in her pretty parlor, 
gazing out through her flowers at the house on 
the hill. Once she had had a Christmas tree | 
there, too, ever so long ago. She had sent out 
into the highways and byways and gathered in | 
all the children that could be found. 

She smiled over the memory of it. How eager 
she had been, and how fearful that there wouldn’t 





| bags of candy! And how her father had laughed | head, and couldn't say another word. 


be children enough to consume the little colored | his ragged arm down on the gate-post, hid his | fully bewildered like himself, as they stood and 
looked up at the glistening branches and flickering 
when the crowd came trooping in! Miss Marsh opened her hospitable gate and laid | lights of the beautiful dream-tree. 

There was to be another Christmas tree in the | a soothing hand upon the lad’s shoulder. Louise R. BAKER. 
dear old room, and she was not to be there.| **My, my!’’ she said, putting her kind arin 
Why, what a very foolish person she had become, | around him altogether and taking the wet hand | 
to care for such a little thing as that! If Mrs. | away from his face. Then she half led and half | 
Wells had thought she wished to come—she| pushed him straight into the pretty room, and | 
brushed her hands over her eyes quickly and | made him sit down in one of the big chairs | 


Or 
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JOCKO. 


laughed tremulously. Whata very, very foolish | almost on the flowers. 


old person she was! 

But five minutes later, Miss Marsh, still gazing 
out through her flowers, but beyond the brick 
house and over the hills, acknowledged frankly 


to herself that she did not wish to go to Mrs. | 
Wells’s Christmas tree, and that she would have | 
refused politely an invitation. She concluded | 
that was the reason why the invitation had not | 
}; come. 


Her mocking-bird began to sing wildly and 
gladly. Its voice filled the little room—such a 
little room that it never could have held the 
beautiful tree which she longed to set up.- 

Suddenly Miss Marsh’s vision narrowed, and 
centred itself upon the figure of a small boy 
advancing down the road. There was an ex- 
tremely indifferent air about the boy that a keen- 
eyed individual would certainly declare was 
assumed. 

Once he turned and glanced back at the big 
house, and when he continued his leisurely gait 


| he forgot just how a boy’s face must appear 
| when he is desirous of showing all the world how 


very little he cares. 

Ever so long ago, it seemed to this twelve-year- 
old boy, he had lived in a neat little wooden 
house, which had since had its windows nailed 
up and been converted into the warehouse 
attached to the store. 

His life had been altogether a different thing to 
him then. A Christmas day in that little house 
was the happiest of all his happy memories—that 
day when he found his little red-topped boots 
standing by the fireplace. Every one had made 
much of him, and then and there people had 
begun to call him Boots. 

Boots could remember walking on the store- 


| counter, so that all the men could see how very 


pretty were the red tops and brass toes. His 
mother had laughed at his new name, and late 
that Christmas night had waked him up, saying, 
ever'so softly, ‘‘Come, little Boots, you must let 
me take them off.” 

The name was the only thing that was left— 
that and these. He knocked his big feet clumsily 
together, feeling the little feet grow hot inside. 
The men in Marshdown generously gave him 





their old boots, and he had to wearthem. Every 
one said they were quite good enough for him, 
and that he ought to be glad to get them. But 
he was neither glad nor grateful. 

Boots felt himself a very disreputable specimen 
of boyhood with all this weight of thanklessness 
upon his heart, as his big boots and his little feet 
shuffled along on this beautiful Christmas day. 

He lived outside the village with a farmer 
named Mead. It was a good home, but he 
was not grateful for that either. 

‘It’s Christmas day,’’—this is the way Boots’s 
thoughts were running, as he neared Miss Marsh's 
trim palings,—‘‘it’s Christmas day, an’ I aint 
thankful fer that, neither!” 

“Ts that you, Boots ?”’ 

The boy started and gave a swallow before he 
answered, ‘*Yes’m.” 

“Hasn't Mrs. Wells invited you to her Christ- 
mas tree?" 

Boots swallowed twice before he said ‘*No’m,’ 
and then—it must have heen the look in Miss 
Marsh’s eyes that caused the catastrophe—he put 


. 


* . | 
After a while Boots stopped crying, but he was | 


| ashamed to look up. It seemed to him that the 
| bird was making fun of him. He did not want 
| even a bird to make fun of him. 

‘*Have you quite finished, Boots ?"’ 

Boots shuffled around and tried to laugh. 

‘Because if you have, and you are sure that 
farmer Mead will not want you this afternoon, I 
am going to ask you to help me 
with my Christmas tree. Mrs. 

Wells didn't invite me either.” 

Boots said nothing. Miss 
Marsh had said this in what 
seemed to be a laughing voice, 
but if she were laughing at him = 
he did not care. There was 
something pleasant to him in 
the sound of her voice. 

“The first thing to do,’’ she 
said, ‘will be to go out and 
find a tree,—a little one that 
will look well in my parlor.” 

“IT seen one in the fence 
corner as I came along,”’ ex- 
| claimed the boy, eagerly. “It 
| goes up in a point, and touches 
| clean to the ground.” 

Miss Marsh fetched her hatchet, and stood 
in the doorway smiling as the little feet took 
the big boots clipping down the road. 

‘‘And now for the next part,’’ she said to 
herself or to her bird, one could not tell 
which. She talked as much to the bird as to 
herself. ‘It will require a good deal of 

| courage, but my father was a brave soldier.”’ 
When Boots returned with the tree, Miss Marsh, 

| shawled and bonneted, was waiting for him upon 

| the steps. 

| ‘Just let it remain on the porch,”’ she said, 

‘until we pay our visit to Mr. Grimes.” 


almost skipping at her heels. 

Miss Marsh fumbled the latch on the store 
door rather nervously before she went in. Mr. 
| Grimes looked up quickly. In an instant his 
| pleasant face grew more pleasant still; it was 
' quite an honor, and Mr. Grimes felt it as such, 
for Miss Marsh to come, herself, to the 
village store. She paused in the middle 
of the floor, pressed her hands together, 
and then smoothed them one over the 
other. She did not know that her heart 
could beat so loud that she could hear 
nothing else. 

Presently, with her pale cheeks flush- 
ing a vivid pink, she looked up at the 
bland and smiling countenance of Mr. 
Grimes and called out brightly, ‘“‘Christ- 
mas gift!” 

Just what she expected happened. Mr. 
Grimes blushed and smiled, and said, 
“Yes, certainly!’’ and ‘Thank you, 
ma’m;’’ and then asked Miss Marsh to 
look around and help herself. 

This she did, with Mr. Grimes beside 
her, smiling generously. She helped 
herself from his remaining stock of candy 
and toys; and when she laughingly 
pointed out a pair of brass-toed boots, 
the warm-hearted storekeeper, who was 
beginning to comprehend her little plan, 
insisted upon the other Boots sitting down 
and being fitted, telling her how he remem- 
bered all about the first pair. 

Then he looked very kindly at the only 
‘sreal lady’’ in Marshdown, and said that 
he, ‘‘for a fact,’’ considered it a shame 
that ‘‘a smart fellow like Boots should 
have to foot it about just anywheres;" 
and when Miss Marsh joined him in 
laughing over his good-natured little joke, 
he asked her if she didn’t think he would 


were tidied up a bit. 








Then she passed out the gate with the big boots | 


be a pretty good boy in a store, if he | 


Helen and Willie Marston were just getting 
over the measles, and though it was warm and 
| pleasant October weather, the children were not 

yet allowed to go down-stairs. ‘Their mother 
had been obliged to leave them in the sunny, 
pleasant nursery for a few hours, but Helen was 
so careful of her little four-year-old brother that 
it was quite safe to leave her in charge. 

A low table was placed 
in the sun near the bay- 
window, and at this 
Helen and her little 
brother were seated, 
playing with Willie’s box 
of soldiers. Helen had 
just arranged the 


soldiers in line of battle, when suddenly Willie's 
| attention was diverted by a hand-organ, which 
' was heard outside playing an air he recognized. 

| «© Helen!”’ he exclaimed. ‘It’s the monkey- 
|man! I'm sure it’s the man with the little 
monkey he calls Jocko. I wemember the tune! 
I want to see the dear little monkey dance and 
take off his cap. Come and look out the front 
window.”’ 

‘‘We mustn’t, Willie, for the window is open, 
and mamma said neither of us must go near it. 
Besides, don’t you remember what Katie told us? 
She is sure it is this very man that lives opposite 
her sister Bridget, for he is an Italian, and he 
calls his monkey Jocko; and he beats him, and 
treats him very cruelly to make him do his tricks. 
I don’t feel as if I wanted to see him again.”’ 

“But J do!’’ persisted Willie. ‘*I want to see 
the monkey. I don’t want to see the bad man.”’ 

“Willie, dear, listen to sister. Mamma says, 
‘No,’ just the same as if she were here; and you 
know papa said the other day that a good soldier 
obeyed orders even more faithfully. when his 
captain was away. We are little soldiers, and 
mamma is our captain. Don’t you want to bea 
good soldier, Willie ?"” 

“Yes,’’ Willie said, rather slowly, as he turned 
again to his soldiers and tried to be good. “I 
spose I do, but I do wish I could see the 
monkey.” 

Just as he said this Helen gave a sudden start, 
and cried out: 
| OQ Willie, look! The monkey has come to 
see you!” 

Willie jumped up quickly and turned to the 
front window. There, on the broad window-seat, 
| where the sunlight came flickering through the 
| leaves of a tall elm-tree, sat a little shivering 
| black form, in red jacket and plumed hat, 
looking at the children with a sad and pitiful 
expression, as if he were saying, ‘‘Look at me! 
See how cold and hungry and tired I am, and 
take pity on me!” 

The children stood still, looking at him in mute 
amazement. They were too much surprised to 
speak. 
| The little monkey, attracted by the warmth, 
came forward, politely taking off his hat as he 
| advanced. 


. To this she answered ‘‘yes ;"’ and seeing, Just then a shrill whistle was heard outside—a 
| her way clear, she went on to explain quite | sound which little Jocko had evidently learned to 


gravely that she intended arranging matters so 
that she might have the boy with her. Then Mr. 
| Grimes said in that case he should be pleased to 
| give him a chance to show what he could do in 
the store after Christmas. 

| Such a happy Christmas as Boots spent with 
the little laden tree in the present, and the store 
filling the future! : 

He had a singular dream that night, though he 
did not tell it to Miss Marsh until long afterward, 
when he was a tall, stalwart young fellow of 
whom Marshdown was very proud—for it had 
not been able to keep him. 

He dreamed about a large tree that could not 
by any possibility have been crammed into the 
little parlor, and yet it was there, and it was Miss 
Marsh’s tree and his. He dreamed that a troop 
of angels came gliding down from Heaven, and 


each one found a girl and boy not in Marshdown, | 


but around and about somewhere where they did 
not have much Christmas, and brought them in, 
and they were all pleased and happy and delight- 


| dread, for he fled, not away, but toward the 
| children, and took refuge behind Helen’s chair. 
| This was too much for the tender-hearted 
| children. Helen took the little creature, shaking 
| with cold and fear combined, in her arms, and 
}sat down, and Willie began to pat the funny 
black face which looked so wrinkled and care- 
| worn, and yet so baby-like. 
*O Helen, how he does shake! What can we 
| do for him ?”’ said Willie. 
| “I think it would be a good plan to give him 
| come warm milk. He seems very cold, and I 
| dare say he’s hungry,’ answered Helen. 
| «He is all dusty, too! He really ought to have 
|a warm bath. I'll tell you what to do, Helen; 
| we'll give him a nice bath in the little tub that 
| belonged to Carlo. Won’t that be a splendid 
| idea ?”” 
| Carlo was a pet pug the children had owned, 
| but he had become cross, and Mr. Marston had 
| been obliged to give him away. His bath-tul 
| was still in the bath-room, and his basket in the 
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nursery closet. Helen pondered a moment. Then 
she said: ‘*‘Papa always says, ‘Take a warm bath, 
and then a good drink of hot milk, and go to 
bed, if you havea chill.’ I think this poor little 
thing must have a chill, he shakes so. Yes, I 
think we'll give him a warm bath. You hold 
him, Willie, while I get it ready.”’ 

Willie took Jocko in his arms, and the monkey 
rested contentedly, satisfied that he was in kind 
hands, and thank- 
ful to be warm and 
at rest. 

Soon the bath was 
ready, and the tub 
placed near the open 
fire on the mat. 

Helen took Jocko 

and unfastened his 

little red jacket. He 

resisted a little at 

first, but she was 

so gentle that the 

bright little creature 

soon seemed to un- 

derstand that no 

harm was meant. 

He let her remove the gaudy uniform. Helen 
uttered a cry of distress when his back was bare, 
for there, plainly enough, were the marks of 
cruel blows. 

“OQ Willie,’’ she cried, ‘‘it must be the Jocko 
that Bridget told about! 
for see where he has been whipped! I’m glad he 
ran away, and I'm glad he came here to us.” 

‘We'll never, never give him up, will we?” 
said Willie, with tears in his eyes. 

“I hope not. I'll ask papa to buy him,” 
answered Helen. 

When Jocko was put in the tub he seemed very 
much astonished, and at first was inclined to 
jump out; but as Helen softly sponged him in 
the warm water, he made up his mind that he 
liked it, and made such funny faces that the 
children were much entertained and amused. 

Helen was a wise little nurse, and the bath was 
a short one. While she was drying Jocko on an 
old, soft towel, Willie himself put the milk in 
the saucepan, and held it over the fire. Almost 
as soon as Helen had wrapped Jocko ina blanket 
which had belonged to Carlo, the milk was 
warm. 

They gave it to Jocko in a little tin cup, which 
he held in one of his hands. He was given a 
seed-cake in the other, and began to eat and 
drink as if he were enjoying himself very much. 

If Jocko could have told them that his master 
had given him no breakfast because he was tired 
and cold, and didn’t want to move out of his bed 
that morning, they would have pitied him more 
than ever; but Jocko could not make them 
understand, though he chattered to them in 
monkey language, as if he were trying to tell 
them how much he needed their kindness, and 
how thankful he was to them for it. 

‘‘Now he has had his bath and his luncheon he 
must be put to bed, and then perhaps be will get 
a nice long nap, and wake up feeling ever so 
much better,”’ said Willie. ‘‘I’ll fix his bed.” 

Willie began with great animation to bring out 
and arrange Carlo’s basket, even warming the 
blanket Jocko was to lie upon. Then he put him 
in the basket, and carefully covered him up—all 
but his little black head. 

Jocko was ready enough to get intothe warm 
basket, and he settled down and closed his eyes 
as if he knew what was expected of him. 

Helen and Willie sat by his side and watched 
him, keeping as quiet as if he had been a little 
baby they were afraid of waking. In a few 
moments his breathing satisfied them that he 
was asleep. 

The children were so much entertained by their 
care of Jocko that they did not notice how the 
time passed. When the nursery door opened, 
and Mrs. Marston appeared, they were quite 
startled. They hurried toward her on tiptoe, 
Helen holding up a warning finger. 

“QO mamma, don’t make any noise,’’ she said, 
in a whisper, ‘‘you’ll wake him up!” 

“Wake up what? Your doll? Why!’’ she 
exclaimed, suddenly, as she saw a little black 
head in Carlo’s basket. “What have you got 
there ?”’ 

Helen drew her mother to the basket, and 
carefully turned back the quilt. 

“For pity’s sake, child: A monkey! Where 
did it come from? Who brought it here ?”’ 

“Oh dear, now you've woke him up, mamma!”’ 
said Willie. ‘He had just got into such a nice 
sleep after his bath, and he’s had a chill, and 
oughtn’t to be disturbed.”’ 

Mrs. Marston turned a most astonished and 
perplexed face to Helen. A monkey having 
chills, and taking a bath, and sleeping in Carlo’s 
basket in the nursery, watched over carefully by 
her children, was too much of a puzzle for her to 
understand at once. 

“Tell me, Helen, what it all means,’”’ she said. 

Helen teld her mother all about the monkey’s 
sudden appearance through the window and his 
evident wish to escape from his master; and 
when she showed the marks of blows on his 
back, Mrs. Marston was as full of sympathy for 
little Jocko as her children. She, too, declared 
that Docter Marston must buy the monkey. 

When the doctor came home the whole story 
was told again, and Katie, the cook, added her 
account to that of the children. 


I am sure of it now, | 
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She had seen the cross-looking man, with fierce 


Sotty, the collie, had rushed out at him, barking 
loudly, and frightened both the man and the 
monkey so that, in the confusion, the monkey 
escaped, and climbed into the trees. No one 
could tell which way he went, for the trees lined 
the whole street. The man had looked for him, 
and whistled for him, and then gone away, 
muttering angrily in 
his own language. 
After he heard the 
story, Doctor Mars- 
ton agreed to buy 
the monkey, and the 
next day set out to 
find his owner. But 
the man was not to 
be found. He had 
suddenly left Brid- 
get’s neighborhood. 
After several days 
a policeman gave 
the information that 
aman, answering to 
the description of 
| the organ-grinder, hud been engaged in a serious 
| fight the night after Jocko’s escape, and was 
supposed to have fled from the city. 
So Jocko became an accepted member of 
| Doctor Marston’s family. 





It was a cold autumn, and a trying winter 

| followed it. Willie did not recover quickly from 
| the measles, and, indeed, was so delicate that his 
| parents found it necessary to keep him almost 
entirely within doors. 

Willie himself had no desire to go out; he 

dreaded the cold air, and if it had not been for 
| Jocko it would have been difficult to get him out 
| at all. 

When a mild and pleasant day came, and 
| Doctor Marston said, ‘Now, Willie, you must go 
| out in the carriage to-day and take the air, and 
| you must wrap Jocko up carefully and take him 

with you,” Willie would look out the window and 

shiver, and reply languidly : 
| “I don’t care about going out myself, papa, but 
| if you think Jocko needs it, I suppose I must go 
| for his sake.” 
| The child and his queer pet were almost always 
together. When the weather was bad, and Willie 
was confined for days together in the nursery, 
Jocko never left bim for an hour; and when 
Willie was able to run about the house, Jocko 
followed him like a shadow, or rode around, 
up-stairs and down, on his shoulder, clinging 
with one long, thin arm to the child’s neck, or 
holding on with his little black paw to one of 
Willie’s curls. 





Mrs. Marston used often to say that it seemed 
as if the monkey was sent at that particular time 
to amuse and cheer her little invalid boy during 
his tedious confinement. 

Doctor Marston had warned the children that 
Jocko might prove a very troublesome and mis- 
chievous pet, but this did not prove to be his 
character. His harmlessness and gentleness sur- 
prised every one; and the quickness with which 
he picked up all sorts of pretty little tricks was 
really wonderful. 

He and Willie played ball together; they 
knocked down ninepins, and built up high towers 
of Willie’s blocks. When Helen gave a little 
tea-party in the nursery to a few of her young 
playmates, the chief entertainment was Jocko. 

It was a comical sight to see him then, sitting 
up in a little high chair, dressed in his pretty blue 
flannel jacket, surrounded by laughing faces, and 
eating and drinking with the children. He knew 
how to pass his cup, to use a napkin, and to bow 
his head politely when he was waited on. 


Willie and Jocko, although shut away from the 
outside world, had a little world of their own 
within the walls of the sunny, flowery nursery. 
They played happily together, and never realized 
| that they were prisoners. 

But just as winter was turning to go, and 
spring was advancing, an epidemic broke out in 
the town, and Willie was taken ill. 





black eyes, playing the organ in the driveway. | 


The long, cold winter months passed on, and | 


The day after he was taken, Jocko came down 
with the same symptoms. The two lay side by 
| side, Willie on his little bed and Jocko in his 
| basket, which Willie insisted on having so near 
the bed he could touch it. 

Once more Jocko did good service for his little 
master; for when Willie was obstinate and refused 
to take his medicine, he was told to see how well 
Jocko took his spoonful from the doctor's hand. 
Willie, ashamed to be behind Jocko in obedience, 
would then take his unpleasant dose. 

So, too, when he was fretful and restless, and 
insisted on getting up, his mother would point to 
Jocko, lying so patiently in his basket, and Willie 
would put his small, hot hand on Jocko’s back 
and lie still again, falling into a feverish doze. 

There came worse days and nights, when Mrs. 
Marston scarcely left her little one’s bed; and 
then the critical hour which would determine 
whether or not they could keep their boy. 

All night the weary father and mother had 
watched by Willie’s bed, and just as the first 
flush of dawn was appearing, Doctor Marston, 
bending over his child, turned a pale but thankful 
face to the anxious, waiting mother, and whis- 
pered : 

‘‘He is much better. He will get well!”’ 

Just then Willie opened his eyes and smiled, 
and asked fora drink of milk. It was given him, 
and as he drank it, he pointed with his feeble 
hand to Jocko. 

“Give him some, too, papa.” 

Jocko drank his milk with Willie. Then both 
fell into a sound ‘getting well sleep;” and both 
waked together, as hungry as a bear, or even a 
boy or a monkey, could be. 

Before long Willie was out of his bed, and 
Jocko out of his basket, and during the coming 
summer the people of a New Hampshire village 
were greatly interested in the arrival of a new 
kind of summer boarder among them—nothing 
less than a very funny monkey, who came up 
with the Marston family. Anna H. SMITH. 
—_<@-—__—— 


For the Companion. 


SAVED BY MAXIMILIAN. 


In the winter of 1866-67 Company A of the 
—th Regiment of United States Infantry was 
stationed in the Eagle Tail Pass of the Tinaja 
spur of the Rocky Mountains, in New Mexico. 
The mountain defile called the Eagle Tail Pass 
was on the outskirts of the Arapahoe Indian 
country, and through it were made many of the 
forays of this fierce tribe upon the scattered 
settlements of Colorado and New Mexico. 

Early in the spring of 1866 Captain Beaubien 
marched his company from the regimental head- 
quarters at Fort Union to this lonely post high in 
the mountains. The row of log-cabins in which 
the company was soon comfortably housed, and 
the sheds in which were kept the cattle and 
draught animals, constituted Fort Hoven. 

It stood on a moderately high hill that com- 
manded the pass, and could easily be defended 
against attack. 

The country about Fort Hoven was a sports- 
man’s paradise. Crystal brooks leaped down 
the sides of the mountains, and excellent trout 
lurked in the pools. Deer, antelope and many 
kinds of fowl abounded, and occasionally an 
encounter with a grizzly bear or panther lent a 
spice of danger.~ 

On one of his fishing trips Captain Beaubien 
found a little grizzly cub wandering in the woods 
as if lost. Having tied its paws, he placed the 
cub on his horse’s back, and rode back to camp. 

The soldiers received the young bear with high 
favor. There was a long discussion over the 
matter of his name, and at the close of it he was 
called Maximilian, after the unfortunate prince 
who was then usurping the throne of Mexico. A 
kennel was made at some distance from the end 
of the line of houses, and a high post was planted 
in front of it, to which Maximilian was fastened 
by a long chain, with plenty of room for exercise. 

The soldiers amused themselves by teaching 
the bear to beg for food, to shoulder a stick, and 
perform other tricks. Often he was unchained 
and allowed to range the whole fort—a privilege 
that afforded him keen delight. 

Among the soldiers of the company was one 
Trefethen, a Cornishman, who like many another 
Cornishman was a great wrestler. Now and 
then he pitted his strength with the bear, and a 
bout between the two always drew the whole 
garrison as an audience. 

The bear was not proficient in the tricks and 
falls of wrestlers, and quickly resorted to the 
hug as a means of overcoming his adversary ; 
but Trefethen was as strong as his opponent, and 
his skill enabled him always to bring the bear to 
the ground. Though Maximilian, after each 
defeat, crawled crestfallen into his kennel, he 
was always ready for a new trial. 
| These wrestling matches with Trefethen at last 
| brought Maximilian into disrepute, and made 
him a dangerous member of the community. If 
any of the soldiers unwarily ventured within his 
reach, he would seize and hold them until he had 
squeezed them well. 

At night, as the officer of the day made his 
round of inspections, he often heard a ‘*Houf! 
houf!” in his ear, and found himself encircled 
by Maximilian’s shaggy arms. He had crossed 
| the cub’s beat without giving the countersign. 








It was a startling thing to be seized in this 
way, for even a tame bear’s forbearance cannot 
be depended upon. Maximilian never really 
injured any one, but his tight squeeze was not 
agreeable, and some of the men demanded that 
he be killed; but he had enough friends to save 
him. 

Spring dragged into summer, and summer into 
autumn, and there was no sign of the Indians 
the soldiers had come to watch. In this ‘piping 
time of peace’? Maximilian grew amazingly. 
Berries and wild honey were spread before him. 

In November the second lieutenant of the 
company was promoted, and the vacancy created 
was filled by a new ‘sub,”’ fresh from West 
Point. The new officer arrived in the first days 
of December. 

He was well versed in the theory of war, but 
not in the soldier’s round of duties as they were 
performed at the frontier posts. The private 
soldiers always try the new officers to see how 
far they may presume to go, treating them with 
much less respect than they do the older officers. 
The young lieutenant saw that the men were 
secretly ridiculing him, and it made him more 
harsh than he otherwise would have been. 

On his second tour of duty as officer of the 
day, as the new lieutenant was hurrying back to 
his quarters from his midnight inspection of the 
sentries, a pair of furry arms clasped him tightly 
about the waist and gave him a squeeze. 

If he had been forewarned, he would have kept 
perfectly still, and then Maximilian would have 
released him soon; but no one had told him of 
the bear’s peculiarities, and he kicked and 
pounded his captor with desperate energy. 

The bear resented such unusual treatment, and 
squeezed the lieutenant the harder. The pair 
stumbled hither and thither in their struggles, 
and in some way the lieutenant’s sword was 
caught between his legs, and broken in two. 

By this time the guard had been attracted by 
the cries for help, and Trefethen, the Cornishman, 
who happened to be one of the guard that night, 
hurried forward, and quickly forced his pet to 
release the unhappy officer. 

The lieutenant was uninjured, but his dignity 
had been grievously offended, and his beloved 
new sword had been broken. He demanded that 
the bear be killed, and the Captain felt that he 
had no right to refuse the demand. The young 
officer must not be made ridiculous in the eyes of 
the enlisted men. 

So the Captain gave orders that the bear be 
blindfolded and shot by a file of men, exactly as 
if he were a condemned soldier suffering death 
in the regular military manner. The Captain 
consented, however, at the first sergeant’s request 
on behalf of the company, that the bear should 
not be killed until just before Christmas, and 
then should be barbecued for the Christmas 
dinner. 

It was the Fifteenth of December when the 
decree of Maximilian’s death went forth. He 
would not be killed until the Twenty-third. 
Those eight days were the happiest of his life. 
He was feasted and petted to his heart’s content, 
for the men were sorry that he was to be killed, 
even,for a Christmas dinner. 

It had been warm all the autumn. Nota flake 
of snow had fallen, and no frost had touched the 
verdure of Fort Hoven; but on the evening of 
the Twenty-first a sudden norther swept down 
through the mountains, bringing with it a heavy 
fall of snow. The storm continued all the next 
day without abating, and the night of the Twenty- 
second was so wild that Captain Beaubien felt 
justified in releasing the sentries from the require- 
ment of walking their beats. 

During all the time Fort Hoven had been 
occupied, no Indians had been seen. More than 
that, Captain Beaubien had fought the Indians 
for years, and knew that it was not the custom 
of thinly clad savages to venture out in such 
weather. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the Captain 
would have been right in his judgment; the 
savages would have remained at home, shivering 
in their smoky wigwams; but among the 
Arapahoes was a young chief who had gone 
quite out of the beaten track of his tribe. 

Wichito, the son of the head chief of the 
Arapahoe tribe, had completed a course at an 
Eastern college with great credit. After finishing 
his studies, he had returned to his tribe, full of 
discontent and resentment over the wrongs of his 
people. Although he knew the uselessness of 
contending against the whites, he was impelled 
to make even the most hopeless fight against 
them to protest against further injury. 

Soon after his return, in September, orders 
were issued by the Indian Bureau that in the 
spring the Arapahoes be removed toa reservation. 
He resolved to make a bold demonstration, and 
to show the danger that would attend the attempt 
to remove his tribe from its old home. 

He decided, as his first move, to attack Fort 
Hoven and destroy it, as soon as snow fell, and 
then to make an incursion against the nearest 
settlements, counting upon the relaxation of 
vigilance at the fort growing out of severe winter 
weather. He saw to it that the Arapahoes laid in 
a good store of provisions and clothing for the 
winter. 

With the fall of the first snow on the Twenty- 
first of December, Wichito was ready to march, 
and on the afternoon of the Twenty-second the 
|young chief and his warriors arrived at the 
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mouth of the Eagle Tail Pass. They could see 
dimly, through the thickly-falling snow, Fort 
Hoven standing on its hill a mile away, the warder 
of the plain country beyond. They encamped in 
the snow to await darkness. 

At eleven o’clock that night, Fort Hoven was 
silent and dark. Every man of the garrison was 
asleep. But down at the end of the row of cabins 
sat Maximilian in the door of his kennel, wide 
awake. The snow was falling heavily, and the 
bear was so coated with white that he might easily 
have been mistaken for his polar relative. 

Trefethen had stolen to his pet and presented 
him with a can of molasses, on this the last night 
he was to live. Maximilian was eating it, and this 
was the reason why he was not asleep. 

At twelve o’clock the contents of the can had 
been finished, and the bear was about to turn over 
to go to sleep, when he heard a faint rustling sound, 
and saw a long line of men coming up the hill. 
The bear crept out of his kennel. Now fora frolic! 

The foremost man passed near him. Up out of 
the snow rose the bear, and clasped the man in his 
arms. Involuntarily the Arapahoe shrieked at this 
sudden apparition from the snow. He struck at it 
with the long knife he carried in his hand. The 
bear snarled with rage, and buried his teeth in the 
man’s shoulder; and high above the noise of the 
storm rose the death-yell of the Indian. 

The men in the guard-house awoke. The bugle 
sounded the call to arms; the long roll of the drum 
echoed through the fort, and half-dressed, muskets 
in hand, the soldiers came running out and fell into 
line. 

The command to charge was given, and the 
garrison bore down upon the little band of Indians 
that had gained the top of the hill. The attacking 
force had marched up the hill in single file, and 
only a few had yet reached the top. These were 
driven back upon their comrades, and ina moment 
the Arapahoes were in full flight. 

The garrison remained under arms the remainder 
of the night, and when the morning broke, clear 
and cold, there was not a sign of an Arapahoe in 
sight—save Wichito, who lay dead in the arms of 
the dead Maximilian. 

Maximilian had saved Fort Hoven. If he had 
survived the battle, the sentence of death passed 
upon him would have been revoked; but as he had 
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who looked even more dejected than when they 
started. 
“Bad night, isn’t it, Kinsley?” said he, staring 


| through the front windows down the smoky vista 





been killed, the original intention was carried out, 
and he was eaten for the Christmas dinner. 
Yes, the preserver of Fort Hoven was barbecued 
and eaten by those whom he had preserved! 
WARDON ALLAN CURTIS. 
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THE EXTRA FREIGHT. 


To live within sight and hearing of a railroad; | 
to have a big brother who is an engineer on that | 
railroad; and to make trips with him whenever he 
will allow and school does not interfere, is a state | 
of things calculated to please the average boy; and | 
it did please Roy Kinsley, who was rather more 
than the average. 

When he could sit on the high seat opposite Hal, 
he felt like a king, and the only thing he needed in 
order to make him perfectly happy was a chance | 
to run the engine, if only for a few minutes. But 
that was something which Hal, who was a very 
careful engineer, never allowed. 

Yet Roy seldom lacked occupation while on the 
engine; for if the bell was not to be rung nor the 
whistle to be blown, he could always help Jack 
Dunn at the fire. 

One afternoon Hal came home, looking vexed. 

“Roy, do you want to go up to Silverton with me 
to-night?” he asked, as his brother met him at the 





door. “Here I’m just back from my run, and | Sparks and dead cin- 
have got orders to take an extra freight up the | ders rattled against 


branch to-night, which means only four hours’ | 
sleep, if 1 get any. But that isn’t the trouble; 
Dunn’s sick, and not fit to be out of bed, much less 
at work. I can’t get another man before morning, 
so you see how it is. Will you fire this trip for 
me?” 

“Of course I will!’ exclaimed Roy. “It’s just 
what 1 want. Hooray!” 

He rushed about to get his cap, overalls and 
heavy coat. Hal smiled at the boy’s excitement. 

“You won’t be quite so chipper by the time we 
get to Silverton,” said he. “It’s hard, rough work 
enough when you have to keep at it steadily, even 
for a strong boy like you. It isn’t like taking a 
turn at the shovel whenever you fancy.” 

“Well, I can go and will,’ declared Roy, fol- 
lowing his brother toward the station, “and when 
I get too tired or lazy to work my passage, I want 
to be put off.” 

A few minutes later the freight train pulled out 
of the yard. There were only three cars, and Hal 
grumbled to himself that it wasn’t worth the 
trouble it caused. This seemed to be the opinion 
of the conductor, also, who wore a remarkably 
gloomy countenance and appeared to be much 
out of humor, although he said nothing whatever. 

The Silverton branch ran through an almost 
uninhabited country to a large mining settlement 
some thirty miles from the junction. 

The single track was shut in by thick woods on 
both sides, throughout the greater part of the 
distance, and was consequently far from presenting 
any objects of interest along its way. But Hal 
Kinsley did not find fault with it on that score. He 
had no grade crossings, switches nor signals to 
Watch, no stray cows nor reckless men to avoid 
running over, and no other trains to bother him. 

“If railroading was always like this,’ he re- 
marked at the end of a few miles, “there would be 
a good many less accidents, and a good many more 
engineers dying of old age. But still, there’s 
always a drawback somewhere.” 

“I don’t see any now,” Roy objected, between 
two shovelfuls. 

“You will, though, before we’ve gone much 
farther. Look at all this smoke! It means that 
the woods up the line are on fire, and that we shall 
have to run in a smother so thick that we sha’n’t 
be able to see our smoke-stack half the time.” 

Just then a man eame scrambling over the tender 


| in the lookout on the 


| for the tenth time 
jabove them. “He 





into the cab. Itwas the conductor, Tom Brainerd, 


made by the road, now rapidly growing dim in the 
twilight. ‘That fire was working toward the line 
when I came down this morning. We shall run 
pretty close to it, I’m thinking, for it shows a light 
already.” 

He pointed to a place where, in the distance, the 
darkening sky was stained with a dingy red glow, 
which pulsated and flushed as the aurora does on 
a cold winter night. 

“Well, what if we do?” returned Hal, indiffer- 
ently. “It isn’t the first time we’ve seen a brush 
fire. Don’t you remember last fall, down on the 
southern branch, when we —” 


“Yes, yes, 1 remember that well enough!” | 


snapped the conductor, in an irritated manner, 
“but there’s some difference between then and 
now, I can tell you. If we get through all right, 
it’ll be because —” 

He stopped short in what he had been about to 
say, took another long stare ahead, and then, 
without speaking again, climbed back over the 
tender, swung himself upon the first car, and 
disappeared. 

“What’s got into Tom Brainerd to-night?” said 
Hal. “I never saw him this way before. If 1 
didn’t know he never fouches a drop, 1 should say 
he’d been drinking; but that can’t be.” 

During the next half-hour Brainerd repeatedly 
appeared on the top of the car, gazing toward the 
rapidly increasing light ahead. The occasional 
glare from the fur- 
nace door showed 
the Same anxious, 
alarmed expression 
upon his usually 
stern face. 

The cars were so 
few that he had no 
brakeman with him. 
This fact might ac- 
count forhisrestless- 
ness, since it obliged 
him to keep watch 
of the train; but why 
did he come here? 
He could have kept 
watch as well from 
his proper position 


rear car. 

“What can be the 
trouble with him?” 
Hal asked, when 
Brainerd appeared 


seems to be terribly 
afraid of that fire; 
but 1 can’t see why 
heshould bescared.” 

The train, making 
good time, had half 
finished its journey. 
The smoke had be- 
come so thick that 
nothing could be 
seen arod away, and 
through it came the 
intermittent, near- 
ing flashes of the 
great fire. 

The air grew hot, 
and little drifts of 
ashes formedagainst 
the projecting parts 
of the locomotive. 


the cab windows. 

“We are running 
right into it,” said 
Hal, coughing and wiping his inflamed eyes upon 
his coat sleeve, without removing either hand 
from the machinery. 

“And it looks to me as if it was sweeping up on 
both sides of us,” added Roy. “Is there any 
danger, Hal?” 

“N-no,” answered the engineer; “that is, not 
unless the heat warps the rails, which isn’t prob- 
able, for the roadway is too wide for that. We’ll 
blister our paint a trifle, and maybe have to put out 
a blaze or two on the cars, but that’ll be all. I’ve 
been in just such places before.” 

A few minutes passed, and then, as if a curtain 
had been drawn away, the smoke disappeared and 
the train plunged into relatively clear air, between 
two lines of flaming trees which sent up great 
gushes of fire under the hurrying clouds of black 
vapor that they rolled into the sky. 

As far down the track as one could see, away to 
the vanishing point where the two burning fronts 
of the forest seemed to join, it was the same. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Hal. ‘This isa scorcher! 
I'll let her out a bit, and make a rush through it.” 

Just then Brainerd heaped into the cab. 

“What are you doing, Kinsley?’ he shouted. 
“You’re not going on?”’ 

“Going on?” gasped Hal, utterly amazed. “Of 
course I’m going on. I’m not afraid of a little 
fire, 1 hope; but, by George, Tom Brainerd, I 
believe you are!” 

“Reverse, quick, man, and back us out!” said 
Brainerd, in a harsh, vehement voice, seizing the 
engineer’s arm with both hands. ‘Yes, l’m afraid! 
Reverse her, I tell you!” 

Hal pushed the conductor aside with a thrust of 
his strong elbow. ‘Don’t you know better than 
that?” cried he, angrily. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you, Tom Brainerd? You act like a crazy man!” 

“I'll be a dead one, and you and the boy, too, if 
you don’t back out!” persisted Brainerd. ‘Do 
you know what we’ve got for freight?” 

Hal and Roy looked at him, half-frightened. He 
had certainly lost his senses, they thought. 

“No, and I don’t care!” said Hal. “But what is 
it?” 

“Blasting powder!” screamed the conductor. 

“What!” cried the brothers together. 

“Yes, tons of it for the Silverton mines. And 





| the handlers loosened the staves of two or three 
| kegs when they loaded it, so that there’s loose 
| powder scattered all about the next car!” 

Kinsley pulled the throttle wide open. 

“Sit down, Tom!” he commanded, calmly, 
without looking at the conductor. “We can’t go 
back! The fire’s all along that way by this time. 
We must put her through. Coal up, Roy, but not 
too much. Quick, boy!” 

When, in a position of peril, a determined, 
strong-willed man makes up his mind to a certain 
course, there is something about him which makes 
all others yield to his plans. Brainerd did not 
attempt to assert his authority over the train, but 
sat perfectly still, his fists clenched, his eyes set. 
Roy, pale-faced but steady, fed the fire-box as if 
he were a part of the machinery. 

The engine leaped and bounded under Hal’s 
| hard driving, crashing and rattling so fiercely that 
| the roaring flames on either side sent no sound to 
| the ears of those in the cab. 
| Suddenly Brainerd sprang up, took a spare 
shovel, some cotton waste and a bucket of water, 
and left the cab. Roy, turning, saw him on the 
top of the freight car, scraping off the sparks and 
swabbing out the little fires which started upon 
the dry boards of the roof. 

“Tom’s a brave fellow,” said Hal. “It was the 
worry and dread that made him weaken. You see 
he knew what this fire was, and knewewhat he had 
got to carry through it, if he metit. But he’s all 
right from this on.” 

Hal had momentarily taken his eyes off the 
track while saying this. When he turned them 






































“ Roy chopped blindly on.” 


back he gave a nervous start, and then, seizing the 
| whistle-cord, signalled “Down brakes!’ while 
| with the other hand he closed the throttle. 

| “Jump, Roy, and put on our brake back there!” 
| A great burning tree lay across the rails ahead. 
| Even while Roy threw his weight on the brake, he 
was thinking, ‘“‘What shall we do now?” and before 
| he had finished turning the iron wheel he had 
| thought. 

The drag and jar behind showed that Brainerd, 
obeying Hal’s signal, was setting. the car-brakes, 
and soon, the reduced speed allowing it, Hal 
reversed. 

The locomotive, sliding and grating along, came 
slowly to a stand some yards from the blazing 
obstruction. 

Before the train stopped Roy had opened his 
knife and cut away the leather curtain which 
closes the back of every engine cab. Rolling up 
the curtain, he plunged it into the water-tank, 
drew it out dripping wet, threw it over his 
shoulders, and with an axe in his hand, jumped 
down and ran forward toward the tree. 

Now he felt the heat as he had not felt it before, 
when under cover and fanned by the current of 
air made by the speed at which they had moved. 
The hot atmosphere struck through the soaked 
leather, and on his bare hands it was like glowing 
iron. 

Roy chopped blindly on, and as he did so he 
wondered confusedly whether he could hold out 
long enough to finish his task, and if he could, 
how the ponderous severed trunk might be moved 
off the track. All the time he had in mind the 
terrible contents of those tinder-box cars, now 
standing motionless beneath a shower of sparks. 

“It’s all up with us, I guess!” he thought, still 
swinging the axe. 

A voice came faintly to him fromthe rear. It 
was Hal’s. 

“Come back, Roy!” 

With one fina] blow he felt the tree-trunk break. 
| Then he somehow managed to stagger to the side 
| of the engine, and his brother lifted him on board. 
| I can do the rest,” said Hal. 

He turned on the steam, backed some distance, 
and then ran full tilt at the divided tree. 
The pilot caught it, tossed it aside, and it fell 











| end over end into the ditch. Once more the train 
| ew on with wide-open throttle. 

The smoke came down again; the fire receded 

into the woods; the scorching heat diminished. 
| As the train, leaping out of the forest into the 
cleared land around Silverton, drew up at the 
| little station, Roy, who had lain exhausted on the 
| footboard ever since his brother had pulled him 
| up, looked up. He saw Tom Brainerd coming in, 
| black, blistered, and without a particle of hair, 
eyebrows, or moustache remaining. 

“Well, boys,” said he, cheerfully, “the fast 
powder freight’s on time!” 

It was ahead of time, too, but in a badly damaged 

condition. The engine’s gay paint and varnish 
| were peeling off in great flakes, and the bright 
| brasswork was tarnished and blackened. The 
| seared, charred cars were wonders to look at, 
| especially when one thought what they held. 

Tom Brainerd must have worked desperately all 
the time the train was in the burning forest, in 
order to save them. 

“Well, I did jump around rather lively,” Tom 
admitted, ‘“‘but it was no more than right for me to 
pay for my scare somehow.” 

Hal was the same as ever. The only praise he 
gave Roy was contained in one remark, but this 
remark conveyed the greatest compliment he could 
bestow. 

“You'll make a railroad man some day, sonny,” 
was what he said. MANLEY H. PIKE. 
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For the Companion. 


EARLY MARKET. 


When the first of the sleepy milkmen are going 
their rounds, and the luxurious man lies fathoms 
deep in one of his half-dozen morning naps, then 
the markets which feed great cities are teeming 
with bustle and interest. If the citizen of Boston 
who finds a comfortable breakfast on his table is 
curious to trace its source beyond the kitchen, he 
may rise at what is called “cockcrow” in places 
where crowing is a daily fashion, and visit the 
old historic market owned by his city, Faneuil 
Hall and also the New Faneuil Hall. 

He will hardly be among the earliest comers, 
however, for the wagons of the market-gardeners, 


_ laden with fruit and vegetables, often start at 


night-fall, and sometimes at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, that they may be at the market betimes 
next morning. 

Many of these men drive in from towns imme. 
diately adjoining the city; but some of them come 
from places lying thirty-five miles away, seeking 
“short cuts” that they may be first at the ferries, 
and first in reaching their destination and securing 
standing-ground there. 

Arrived at the market, whether at midnight or 
in the morning darkness, the men arrange their 
wagons in short, orderly rows beside the great 
building, so that plenty of space is left in which to 
drive and walk between the groups. Then the 
horses are unharnessed and stabled, and the 
carefully covered wagons left in charge of the 
night watchmen,—who also guard the boxes 
and barrels left outside the building,—while 

the sleepy drivers find some comfortable 
corner to drowse in until the moment 
of action. 

With the first peep of light they are 
back at their posts, and begin to un- 
cover their loads, chatting together 
exchanging “chaff,” and talking over 
the probable market prices for the day. 

“That yours, Johnnie?” calls one 
sleepy but jovial-looking man, pointing 
to a cabbage which has rolled from 
somebody’s wagon into the street. 

“No,” answers Johnnie, with quick 
wit, clapping both hands to his head. 
“Mine’s on firm. Sure ’taint yours? 
It’s a nice green one!” 

Presently appear the picturesque figures of 
women, with rough, uncovered hair, tattered 
dresses and faded shawls, each bearing a capacious 
basket on one arm. They wander about, hoping 
to pick up a discarded vegetable here and there, 
and waiting for the barrels of refuse to be brought 
out from the stalls within. 

When these barrels are deposited on the side- 
walk an eager search begins, and the baskets are 
speedily enriched with cauliflowers which show 
the first brown specks of decay, bunches of celery 
containing one or two perfect stalks, and sweet 
potatoes partially spongy from age or misfortune. 

“Ah! it’s many a fine bit ye can pick up here to 
put in the soup pot!” calls one woman, glancing at 
an observer with a knowing look which is almost a 
wink; and another thrifty gleaner adds, as she 
seizes upon a wrinkled turnip: 

“Five coorses I’ll have, the day, an’ if Jimmie 
buys a bit of liver, there’ll be six!” 
| With every increasing ray of light, come wagons 
from the provision stores and smaller markets of 
the city, to select from the waiting carts large 
quantities of the vegetables and fruit needed for 
their daily sales. The scene becomes animated; 
the broad street is alive with voices. On Friday, 
especially, the day when suburban stores send in 
for their Saturday’s stock of provisions, it is 
difficult to find one’s way about, among the carts, 
without jostling eager bargainers. 

Perhaps the most interesting season to visit the 
market is during the summer or early fall, when 
thousands of berry boxes or great loads of peaches 
arrive daily. A few firms sell their fruit by 
auction, and this naturally adds a lively excitement 
to the scene. Groups of Italian owners of fruit- 
stands are on the spot betimes. One marketman 
says of then, “An Italian starts a stand on nothing, 
but in a month he comes down here and buys 
whole loads of fruit for cash.” 

It is in the fall that the market wagons are most 
delightful to the artistic eye. Pale green cabbages, 
yellow squashes, piles of celery in varied green, 
and golden carrots seem actually to light the air. 
| Meanwhile, as this fruit and vegetable trafiic is 
| going on at one side of the market, the meat has 
| arrived on the other, and is rapidly carried into 
| stall and cellar. Great white-covered carts, like 
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emigrant wagons, stand there, packed to the very 
top with pink and white carcasses; and men 
adorned by burlap mantles fastened with a skewer 
are busily tossing them into their destined places. 

At sunrise a gong: strikes, and the market 
proper —the great building lined with stalls 
flanking a central walk—is opened to trade. Then 


the bustle within is scarcely exceeded by that 
without. Men hurry about, drawing on their 
white frocks and overalls, and begin to remove 
great carcasses of meat from the sacking which 
has protected them from dust through the night, 
or hang on huge iron hooks the meat which has 
just been brought in from the storehouses. 

One man is assorting his stock of eggs by 
testing their freshness. A lighted candle is placed 
in the side of his egg box, and over this he holds 
each egg for a second, and looks through it, 
before passing it on into its appropriate place. 
The degree of clearness shown through the shell 
indicates, to his practised eye, the probable age of 
the egg, and its state of freshness. 

Quite early in the morning come the stewards 
of the great hotels, to buy their supplies for the 
day ; and then sets in the regular trade, from that 
of the young housekeeper who wants a steak, but 
privately wishes she knew “tenderloin”? from 
‘‘porter-house,”’ to that_of the boarding-house 
keeper, who buys in large quantities, expertly 
selected. 


| rapid and picturesque one. 
cod or mackerel are filled on board the little boats, 
swung up and over the side by means of a rope, 
and dumped into the cart. The man who fills 
| the basket is hardy and sailor-like, clad in a 
| short jacket or a colored jersey, and the motion 
with which 
spears several 
fish at a time on 
a small fork is 
suggestive of the 
hayfield. 


Other boats | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


he | 


The previous process of loading the carts is a | constitutional authority of Congress. Then he 
Large baskets of | arbitrarily dissolved the Houses, an act which 


| he excused on the ground that Congress had 
| refused to grant money and pass the law necessary 
to the army and navy. 

| Upon this the Congressionalists denounced 
| Balmaceda as a usurper, and declared that he 
| had forfeited the presidency. He retorted by 
| describing his opponents as revolutionists, and 
| imprisoning some of them. At the same time 
|he proclaimed that he would rule by military 
| law; he suppressed the press of his opponents, 
| and prohibited their public meetings. 


With these decrees the Civil War began. As 


have come in| the greater part of the army adhered to Balmaceda, 


bringing 


clams, | he might have succeeded had not the navy taken 


and these are | the other side. By their ships the Congression- 
shovelled into | alists held nearly all the seaports of Chile, and 


small baskets, 
dipped in water 
to be rinsed, and 
then handed, 
dripping, to the 

wharf. 
Returning to 
the market prop- 
er, we shall find 
it full of bustle 
and interest all 
day long. The 
marketmen outside, 
as soon as their stock 
is sold, drive homeward, 
sometimes quite early, 
but often, on days when 
trade is slow, not until 
nine o’clock. Outside the 
city they are frequently 
to be met lying at full 
length on the wagon-seat, 
making up for their 
night’s vigil by a sound 
sleep, while the old horse 
jogs on, needing no guid- 
ance on his accustomed 
way, and turning out 
to meet an approaching 
| team as skilfully as his master could turn him. 
| The market itself closes at five o’clock, except 
|on Saturday night, when it is open until nine. 
A gong strikes fifteen minutes before the closing 
hour to warn the keepers of stalls to do their 
daily ‘cleaning up;’’ and when it strikes again, 
its warning note embodies the old nursery rhyme: 

“Home again, home again, 
Market is done.” 
ALICE Brown. 
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UNITY. 
Lo, Death and Sorrow and Pain are sweet, 
And Life and Pleasure and Joy are good ; 


And these are one, and as one shall meet 
When all we feel shall be understood. 


Selected. . —Henry Bernard Carpenter. 
-_ +r 
CHILE AND BALMACEDA. 


Early in November Jorge Montt was elected 
President of the Republic of Chile. 


He had | 


| cut Balmaceda off from important supplies. 

The navy seized those great nitrate mines of 
the coast from which a large part of the public 
revenue of Chile is derived. Thus the Junta was 
well supplied with money while Balmaceda could 
get little. Foreign capitalists would lend him 
none on the public credit of the revolted country. 

With these advantages ‘and a majority of the 


organized an army, and slowly beat Balmaceda 
back till he held only Santiago and Valparaiso. 
These cities fell as the result of a victory of the 
Junta near Valparaiso on the Twenty-eighth of 
August. 

Balmaceda took refuge in the Argentine legation 
at Santiago, where he committed suicide on the 
Nineteenth of September. 

It is to be hoped that the new government, 
which has become regular through the means of 
an election, will give permanent peace to the 
country. 

er eee 
WHEN CHILDREN SMILE. 


O little one, smile and bless me! 
For somehow—I know not why 

I feel in my soul, when children smile, 
That angels are passing by. 

I feel that the gates of heaven 
Are nearer than I knew 

That the light and the ho; 
Like the 


Selected. 


pe of that sweeter world, 
awn, are breaking through 


—Ernest W. Shurtleff. 


inh Lane 
THE FOREIGN TRADE. 


The condition of the foreign trade of the 
United States is always an interesting subject; it 
is particularly so at the present time when the 
chief political issue between the two great political 
parties concerns the tariff law. 

It is admitted by men of every shade of politics 
that the character and the amount of the foreign 
trade are influenced largely by the tariff. 
do not, it is true, agree upon the probable effect 
of the several changes proposed in the tariff; but 
that fact makes it all the more important that 
every one should be informed as to the magnitude 
of the commerce which the law will affect. 

The value of the foreign commerce of the 
country during the year ended on the Thirtieth of 
June last was greater than that for any former 
year in the history of the United States. 

The imports were valued at almost exactly | 





people on their side, the Congressionalists soon | 


7, | 
They | 
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credited to agriculture. First cotton, two hundred 
and ninety million dollars’ worth; second pro 
| visions, one hundred and forty millions; third 
| breadstuffs, one hundred and thirty millions. 
| About eighteen per cent. of the total value 
| represented manufactures. 

| Such are a few of the leading facts relating to 
| the foreign trade, about which the country is 
| likely to hear a great deal during the session of 
| Congress, and the canvass for President next 
year. But the facts do not teach the same lesson 
to all men. Some of them regret to see the 
imports large, others think that enormous pur- 
chases abroad are a sure sign of national pros- 
perity. 

But over one feature of the trade all men can 
rejoice together—the wonderful crops which have 
given us so much more than this country can 
consume, and have thus left us with a huge 


surplus to sell at good prices to those who need 
bread and meat. 


er oe 
THE CONVICTED WIFE. 


Last summer there died in a hotel in a French 
city a young woman, friendless and alone. The 
morning journals of the town briefly stated that 
she was a wealthy American, the widow of a man 
who was unhappily lost at sea while on his way 
to Europe with his wife. She had never returned 
to her native country, and was now dead from a 
sudden attack of pneumonia. 

Beneath these bare facts lay a domestic tragedy, 
which has a meaning profound enough to justify 
its publication. 

The husband of this woman was a young physi- 
cian in New York; a man of scholarly habits, 
refined and almost morbidly sensitive. He became 
| suddenly deeply attached to a young girl from 
one of the Western States who was visiting in the 
family of one of his friends. 

He followed her to her home, married her, and 
| they started on their wedding journey to Europe. 
| On the steamer they met one of her school friends, 
| a chattering, silly woman who knew every detail 
| of his wife’s girlish history. Finding herself alone 
| with him one evening she told them all to him, as 
| a bit of idle fun. 

He listened in silence, and then sought his wife 
| in her stateroom. 

“Is it a fact,” he said, “that you were the belle 
of the wine-suppers for two summers at Almont 
Springs?” 

| “Yes,” she said, laughing gaily. 
you?” 

| “And you were known as Madcap Molly?” 

| I suppose it is true—but —” 

| “Stop! I have been told that—that you were 

| engaged to two or three men at once before you 

| knew me. They have your letters full, I presume, 

| of expressions of regard. Don’t tell me that that 

j}istrue. My wife? You!” 

She began to cry, terrified at his looks. “I 

| Suppose it is true. I only did as the other girls 

| did. I was a little wild and thoughtless; but nobody 

| could say a word against my character.” 

He stood a minute looking at her, then turned 
and went on deck. The night was dark and stormy. 
He did not return. Search was made for him, but 

| he could not be found. It was supposed at first 
| thas he had accidentally fallen overboard. His 
wife in her agony knew the truth. 

She remained abroad living in Paris and other 
capitals of Europe. The “wild” life of her girl- 
hood had prepared her for the depths of guilt 





“Who told 


been the principal member of the Junta or/ eight hundred and forty-five million dollars, | which opened itwehes. Ghawiek reads victim. 
Council appointed by the Chilean Congress to : 


Meantime, while food of all sorts is magically which was fifty-five millions more than that for | ang the friends who cared for her were relieved 


appearing in such profusion, comes a smaller 
dealer, whose stock is fresh and sweet as the 
early morning. This is the watercress woman— 


a slight little creature, who comes in, tugging a ; 


big basket filled to the bale with bunches of cress, 
dark green in its freshness, and dripping with 
moisture. This she sells by the dozen bunches, 
at the different stalls. 

There is something fascinating in the idea of 
her trade, so connected is it with damp fields and 
clear, running water. 

Then, bringing an odor sweeter than that from 
‘*Araby the blest’’ to those who remember grand- 
mother’s garden, comes a young girl with a 
basket full of the mints,—‘‘Catnip for your kitty, 
ma’am,’’—and sage and sweet marjoram. 

Outside the market are new phases of interest 
everywhere. A clear, triumphant sound breaks 
upon the air. It is the crow of chanticleer, and | 
looking about, after recovering from the first | 


wage war against the late President Balmaceda. 
In other words, he had been the chief leader of a 
successful revolution. 

A week after President Muntt took office the 





|Chile has a constitutional government again, 
5 
after a Civil War of eight months. 
The origin of the war was a difference between 


President by the Constitution of Chile; the 
occasion of war was the attempt by President 
Balmaceda to exercise the large powers which he 
believed were placed by law in his hands, and 
the endeavor by Congress, which was controlled 
by the opposite party, to limit these powers. 





led to a great and a long war. ‘The Constitution 
of Chile seems to be so vague on the point in 


surprise of bearing a barnyard echo in a city controversy between the two parties that either 
| 


street, one notices, on the sidewalk, several rough 
coops containing live fowl. 

Some of these are putting their red-combed 
heads through the slats, and gazing about in a 
very inquiring manner, and one is preening her 
feathers as if to be in gala costume for the 
sacrifice. 

These fowls are bought by the Orthodox Jews, 
whose religion forbids them to eat meat killed by 
any but their own sect, and it is no uncommon 
sight to see a woman walking away from the 
market carrying under herarm a lively and 
very surprised-looking ‘‘biddy,’’ whose legs have 
been securely tied together. 


But where do the fish-stalls of the market | 
To find an answer | 


obtain their daily supplies? 
to that question one must walk to the wharf. 
There boats are coming in laden with the fish, 
which is bought on the spot by wholesale dealers, 
and not only supplied to various local markets, 
but also packed and sent away to other towns 
and cities. 

The wharf itself, rather slimy with fish 
drippings, is made lively by men running about 
with large hand-carts, filled with the fish which 
they have just obtained from the boats. 


to accept the true intention of the instrument. 
While even the adherents of the Congressional 
party in Chile admitted that the Presidents had 
usually exercised the powers which Balmaceda 
claimed as his, they contended that Congress 
might at any time withdraw those powers from 
him. This, of course, Balmaceda did not concede. 
In 
strongly against the President’s policy that he 
dismissed the ministers he had chosen, and 
replaced them by men acceptable to Congress. 





election law. 


interfering with the process of electing his 
successor. He had come under suspicion of 
intending to tamper with the next elections in 
order to secure the presidency for a friend who 
shared his view of presidential authority. 

Congress refused to vote money needed for the 
public service, or to pass an act necessary to 
continue the legal existence of the Chilean forces, 
unless the President would consent to give opera- 
tion to the new law. 

But he declared that law to be beyond the 


two parties as to the powers conferred upon the | 


This law was designed to prevent Balmaceda | 


the year 1890, up to that time the year of the | when death put an end to her follies and crimes. 


| largest imports. 


The value of exports, of both 
foreign and domestic goods, was eight hundred 


|and eighty-four millions, which was eighteen | 
| Junta resigned all its powers to Congress. Thus | 
po 





A dispute not altogether unlike this between | 


men who sincerely held opposing views as to the | time last year by more than eighteen million 


meaning of the Constitution of the United States | 


view might be taken by one who tried honestly | 


August, 1890, the Congress protested so | 





millions less than that of the largest previous 
year, 1881. 

Combining imports and exports the total for | 
1891 was close upon seventeen hundred and thirty | 
millions, and this was eighty-two millions more | 
than the value of the foreign trade in 1890, which | 
stands next to the year ended in June, in the | 
magnitude of the foreign commerce. | 

Enormous as these amounts are they bid fair | 
to be exceeded by the trade of the present year, | 
the total value of which in the three months 
ended with September exceeded that for the same 


dollars. 

Where do we buy goods, and whither do we | 
send them? A little less than one-fourth of all | 
imports come from Great Britain ; one-eighth from | 
Germany; one-tenth from France. These three | 
countries send us goods to the value of forty-six | 
dollars out of every one hundred dollars imported. 
From all Europe we get fifty-seven per cent.; | 


| from North America nineteen per cent. ; from the | 


West Indies ten per cent.; from South America | 


|eleven per cent.; and the rest from the ae 


Then the Houses required him to approve a new | 


continents. 

Of the exports more than one-half in value are | 
sent to Great Britain, and eight-tenths in all to) 
Europe; but this leaves the enormous amount of | 
one hundred and seventy-five million dollars to | 
be divided between the other continents. 

What do we buy and what do we sell? First | 
and second on the list of imports stand the two 
articles coffee and sugar, each of which counts | 
for about ninety-six million dollars, and together 
for more than one-fifth of all the imports. 
Woolen, silk, cotton and linen goods together 
contributed a value of ane hundred and twelve 
millions. 

The liquors, wines and tobacco bought abroad, 
it is satisfactory to know, were all together of a 
value barely one-third of that of the coffee 
imported. 

Of our exports almost three-fourths must be 


| thought of breaking down. 


It is true that her husband was both weak and 
guilty in his death. If he had not been maddened 
by disappointment, he would have stood by her to 
the end, and perhaps by his love have made her 
the woman he had believed her to be. . 

But has any woman a right to inflict such a 
disappointment upon a man? 

Has any girl who has made her person and her 
love tawdry and common in the eyes of a dozen 
men through a series of flirtations, the right to 
play the part of a pure, innocent bride in a sacred 
marriage? 

The fast girl in a village looks upon these things 
as “fun,” but she is playing with fire which will 
leave scars upon her as long as life lasts. 


—+or— 


WHAT SHALL A GIRL DO? 


Two ladies were talking not long ago of the 
failing health of a man whose great gifts have 
made him widely known and widely honored. 
He has used these gifts too earnestly, perhaps; 
and suddenly, in a day, as it seemed, health and 
strength have failed him. 

He had lived generously,—books, pictures, bric- 
a-brac, all these had tempted him,—and he had 
been hospitality’s self, a host at whose table it was 
a delight to sit. Now, suddenly, all power to earn 
has failed him, and possibly may never be restored. 

“I pity the three girls most of all,” said the one 
of the ladies who knew the family best. 

“There'll be a good life insurance, I suppose ’” 
suggested the other. 

“No, not a penny. 
strong! 


Why, he was always +0 
He was just one of the men who never 
No; all there will be 
is what the pictures and books and curios wil! 
bring—something, of course; , but really nothiis 


| for three girls and their mother to live on. They've 


always been to school, those girls, and they’ve 10 
more idea of helping themselves than babies.” 

“Why, can’t they teach?” 

“No. You know teaching is a profession now- 
adays, and needs special training. They have 
only studied as girls do who have no particular 
career in mind. They know a good many things 
pretty well, but nothing thoroughly. They pl:y 4 
little and sing a little and sketch a little, but no 
one thing any better than another. It will be hard 
for them, though I suppose their relations will (") 
to help them.” 





